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FOR SALE IN MANITOBA, 


An Improved Farm 
of 807 acres, 


Assiniboine River, 20 miles from 
Winnipeg. 


fronting on 


10 hay, balance first-class 
cultivated; log- 
splendid water, school 


acres brush, 15 scrut 


rable lands; 250 fenced and 8-room 


house; good log outbuildings 
and churches within half mile 


Only $5,500. 


An Improved Farm of 
640 acres, 


30 miles from Winnipeg, 5 from Marquette. 


Half hay, balance arable; 150 acres cultivated; good 
farm house. stone foundation and basement; good 
outbuildings. Anexcellent mixed farm. First-class 
settlement, school, church and post-office within one 
mile 


$5,500, very easy terms. 


Twenty-two more Improved Farms in different 
sections, also 50,000 acres of unimproved 
lands in the Winnipeg district, 
very cheap and easy terms. 
JAMES SCOTT, 

Real Estate Agent, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





150 
TOWNS 


offering splendid opportuni- 
ties for lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers 
and all others desirous of 


locating where they may be 
sure of ever-increasing busi- 


ness and pleasant homes, are 
to be found on the line of the 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


Fine lands for garden-farming, fruit- 
growing, poultry-raising; special sites 
for paying manufacturing plants. Full 
information free upon application to 
W..J. REED, Industrial Agent, ©. G. W. 
Ry., 64 Endicott Building, St. Paul. 


** Maple 
Leaf 
Route"’ 








Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co.,| 


Manufacturers of 


White Pearl Golden Seal 


Brand 
Macaroni, Home Made 
Vermicelli, Egg 





Spaghetti. 








MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





a. m. next day. 
Buffalo 5:00 a. m. 


ARRIVES 
Detroit 8:10 p.m. 

same day. 
g Niagara Falls 4:20 


piMlN 





next day. 
NEW NewYork 3:30 p.m. 

FAST TRAIN next day. 
Boston 7:00 p. m. 

umWABASH nextday. 


The only line running Free RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 
Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m, and 11:30 p. m. daily for 
Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 


F. A. PALMER, G. J. LOVELL, 
A.G. P. A., Chicago, Il. N. W. P.A., St. Paul, Minn 


| 


TICKET OFFICE: 


or 
97 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





E. F. PAHL & CO., 


Manufacturer of 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


Willow and Reed 
Ware. 
Velocipedes, Express Wagons, 
Doll Carriages, etc. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
"Drop us a postal and we 
will mail youcircular with 
PRICES that will astonish 
you. 


1032 Third St., near Center, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


E SAME OLDE SONGE, 

of FIRST-CLASS WORK for all kinds of 

people, at reasonable prices. Printing can’t be | 
done for nothing, of course, for 


YE DEVIL’S TO PAY 


every week, besides a little for the hands. Law, 
commercial and society printing are specialties. 


. 336 Sibley St., 
E. D. BABOOCK, Sr. PAUL. 


RT YE PRINTER 














TEA SET 


=== FREE 


56 PIECES. Full size for family use, beauti- 


fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 
this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
5) seliing our Pills, We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 

. set absolutely free if youcomply with the extraordinary offer wesend 

= to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 

introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell fer six 
boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china tea set same day saones received. Thi 
is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received the spoons and tea set for sel ing our Pills are 
delighted. AMERICAN MEDIOINE COMPANY, Dept. KR 3Q EST {3th S8t.. NEW YORK OITY. 








THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double « Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


Summer in Europe. 


A party is now being organized to sail the last of 
June. Number will be limited. Rates low. Send at 
once for Itinerary; also for list of tours in 1900 to Eng- 
land, Paris Exposition and the Continent. F. A. Pal- 
mer, A. G. P. A., Wabash R. R., 310 Marquette Bldg, 
Chicago. 
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How He Voted, 


A former member of the Minnesota House of Repre- 
sentatives, who has voted the Republican ticket ever 
since he was naturalized, visited St. Paul the other | 
day and encountered an old friend who questioned | 
him about his method of voting in the house, states | 
the St. Paul Globe. 

“I always voted Republican,” he said, with a smile of 
pride. | 

“But how did you vote on questions before the 
house?” 

“A Republican sit beside me,”’ answered the states- 
man, “and ven he say ‘yes,’ I say ‘yes,’ too.” 

“But suppose he was absent when a vote was taken; 
what did you do then?” 

“Vell, a Democrat he sit behind me, and ven he say 
‘yes,’ I say ‘no.’” 


| 
| 
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Mothers. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest bya sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 








* 
A Good Juryman. 


In a criminal trial in an adjoining county, after 
the jury had been accepted by both sides, the judge 
asked if there was anyone on the jury who felt that he 
could not serve. Whereupon ason of Erin arose and 
said: | 

“Plaze, yer honor, I can’t serve on this case,” 

“Why not?” said the judge. | 

‘“‘Because, yer honor, I don’t know wan blessed thing 
about the case!” 

He served.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 
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Catarrh Can be Cured. 


Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long 
considered incurable; and yet there is one remedy 
that will positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. 
For many years this remedy was used by the'late Dr. 
Stevens, a widely noted authority on all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all sufferers from catarrh, asthma, consumption, and 
rervous diseases, this receipt,in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and _using. 
Sent by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine, W. A. Noyes, 920 Powers Bl’k, Rochester, N.Y. | 


* 











Manufacturers and Settlers 


will find extraordinary inducements for location in 
Northern Wisconsin. There are plenty of fine lands 





| Who have suffered 
| years from linger- 


| diseases 


CAN BE CURED 


for farming, as well as large beds of clay, kaolin and 
marl, together with fine hardwood timber, for manu- | 


facturing purposes. Northern Wisconsin is easily 
reached via finely equipped modern trains running 
daily between Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul,in - 

neapolis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central 
Lines. 

Pamphlets and complete information can be obtained 
by writing W. H. Killen, Deputy Land and Industrial 
Commissioner, Colby & Abbot Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., 
or Jas. O. Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* 
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Summer in Europe. 
A party is now being organized to sail the last of June 








Number will be limited. Rates low. Send at once for 


Itinerary; also for list of tours in 1900 to England, | 
F. A. Palmer, | 


Paris Exposition and the Continent. 
A. G. P. A., Wabash R. R., 310 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. | 


* 





ACTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

for “The Story of the Philippines,” by Murat 
Halstead, commissioned by the Government as Official 
Historian to the War Department. he book was 
written in army camps at San Francisco, on the Pacific 
with General Merritt. in the hospitals at Honolulu, in 
Hong Kong, in the American trenches at Manila, in 
the insurgent camps with <a ae on the deck of 
the Olympia with wey, and in the roar of battle at 
the fallof Manila. Bonanza for agents. Brimful of 
original pictures taken by government photographers 
on the spot. Large book. Low prices. Big profits. 
Freight paid. Oredit given. Drop all trashy un- 
official war books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. Barber, 
Gen. Mgr., 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





MEN ; 
WOMEN 


OF THE GREAT CURATIVE POWERS 


ing and wasting , 


) By 
ae) 


oat. 


N 


quickly, ae 
and permanently 


By the great Elec- 
trical and Medical 
Specialists of this 
Institute. 

These specialists are among the best, most successful and scientific the world has ever known. and are achiev- 
ing results in curing the sick and suffering by their Electro-Medical treatment which would be impossible to 
secure by either electrical or medical treatment alone. The State Electro-Medical Institute is the ONLY PLACE 


where you can obtain the benefits of this successful treatment under the most skilful and learned specialists 
BE ASSURED that if any power on earth can cure you these doctors can—— 


—WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL— 


Remember the wonderfully successful specialists and treatment of this institute combine the two greatest 
factors of the eee art known to the medical profession—ELEOTRIOCITY and MEDIOINE. It isthe 
largest. most thoroughly and completely equipped institute. both electrically and medically, ever established 
in the Northwest for the treatment and absolute cure of all nervous, chronic and private diseases of Men an 
Women. Honorable and fair dealing accorded to all. 
WRITE IF YOU CANNOT CALL. All correspondence in plain envelopes. 
ADDRESS: 


STATE ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
301 Hennepin Avenue, Corner Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN” 


Confidential. 
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PIONEER “LT 


Leaves Minneapolis at 7:30 P. M. daily. 
“ St.Paul at 8:10 “ “ 


VIA THE 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY. 
Arrives Chicago at 9:30 A. M. 


The Only Perfect Train in the World 
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THE SAN ATORIU M 


Fiudson, Wis. 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all ite Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
hoesnet by — Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 
t menade. 
eh eereae SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
For further information address . 


THE SANATORIUM, Mudson, Wis. 





Fortunes in STOCKS. 
Shares $1.00 a month. 
Safe as a Bank. Send 4c 
for Guide. A. H. WILCOX & CO. 
529 Broadway, New York. 
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F you wish the best service between 


TRAVEL BY 


The North-Western Line. 


and the ‘“‘NorTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Sinest train that runs. 





"Classified Directory of Northwestern : 
Business Concerns. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and CHICAGO, 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 








~ 
Cards. 

Silk Fringe Cards,Love, Tran: t, Escort & 

— Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING SuaMEnA, 

| , Prize Puzzles, New Games, Magical Illusion 7 

&c. Pinest Sample Book of Biggest list o 

—7 Viditag ond Hidden Name CARDS Premiums 

All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 


Commercial Photographers. 


NORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING CO., 
High-grade Commercial and Outdoor Photograph- 


ing. 221 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Foundry and Machine Works. 
FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
FIRST-CLASS FREIGHT and PASSENGER ELE- 
VATORS, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipes sectemees. 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc 


11 GILFILLAN BLOCK, ST. PAUL. Works, South Park. 


Furniture Manufacturers. 
ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers 
BANK, STORE, CHURCH and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 


JOHNSON BROS. 
Capital City Furniture Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Bank, Public Building, Office, Church and Store 
Furniture and Fixtures, Mantels, Sideboards, 


Book Cases, etc. 
639-641 JACKSON SrT., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





\ f 


Many miles the shortest between these cities, 


is the 


T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, 


Hair Goods. 





GUERNSEY & FORBES, 


Photographers, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - 


Photographs taken of Interiors, Exteriors, 


Developing and Finishing for Amateurs. 
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a WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
® as to the Latest Style of Hair Dressing. | 


LADIE 


Address M.M. Mitcue.y, 318 Wabasha St.. St. Paun. 


COMMERCIAL 


Japanese and Chinese Fancy Goods. 


All correspondence receives my persona! attention. 





APANESE and CHINESE FANCY GOODS. 
QUONG GIN LUNG CO. 


Oriental Silk Emb. Ladies’ Wraps. Gents’ 
Jackets, fine Ivory Carving. Ebony Furniture and a 
kinds of Crockery. 390 Wabasha St., 


mr | 
l 
St. Paul, Minn. 








_ Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


920-922 Guaranty Building, ROBERTS-GOSS co nn 


MINN. MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITBHs, 
357 Rosabel St.. ST PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 





Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 
J, M. BACH & BRO., 


Groups, Live Stock, Samples for 
Salesmen, etc. 





catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, tna. 


~—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, | 


Manufacturers of Trunks and 
Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 


422 


LAND SALE CONTRACTS 


to February 11: 
| the record of two years’ development 


Vineland 


THE GREATEST RECORD OF GROWTH AND 
SOLID DEVELOPMENT OF ANY COMMU- 
NITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


A community of homes; small, irrigated 
farms, orchards and gardens, paying 
great profits in finest fruits. 

A mild and most healthful climate. 

Good schools, churches. 


| Splendid opportunities for investment, for 
manufacturing, farming, stock-raising, 
dairying, and fruit-growing. 

Business openings in all lines. 

Investigate for yourself. 

All inquiries promptly answered on re- 


quest. 


Address, for free illustrated pamphlet, 
LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


Concord, Washington, or Lewiston, Idaho. 








| Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
| Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
| Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, W 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
| hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 









Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Garments by Annual Contract. 
Telephone 490-2. 


F. BARTRAM, 


Successor to SAMPSON & BARTRAM, 


‘Renovatorsor Clothing. 


| Remodeling, Repairing. Cleaning and Storing 
| of Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Clothing and Fur Garments. 


144 East Fourth Street, St. Pau, Minn. 


G. C. S. A. MONEY Yeo Noe ome crs: 
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MILWAUKEE ,.wis. 
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HALFTONES ~ZINC ETCHINGS 
WOOD CUTS & ELECTROTYPES 
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ria INDIAN AND TIMBER QUESTIONS. 


By W. E. P. French. 


The great and beautiful State of Minnesota 
is face to face with two problems, the solution 
of which, by right or by wrong methods, will 
have far-reaching consequences for good or ill. 

The Indians still within her boundaries are, 


for the most part, a peaceable, well-disposed | 


folk, capable, under just, kindly and firm man- 
agement, of making decent, law-abiding citi- 
zens; but, under their present environment, 
they are sunk in poverty, preyed upon by un- 
scrupulous white men, oppressed in many 
instances by those that should protect them, 
smarting under a sense of injustice and out- 
rage, and uncertain that present pledges mean 


future fulfillment. They are looking back upon | 


a past history of broken promises and ill-kept 
faith, they are openly and childishly jubilant 
over their fancied victory over a handful of 
soldiers, and they are ignorant of the real 
power of the Government, and skeptical of its 
intentions. They are advised by white men 
whose actuating motives are cupidity and self- 
interest, by the half-blood foe in their own 
household, who blend the cunning and treach- 
ery of savage mothers with the worst vices of 
civilized (?) man, and they have a perilously 
restless element in their midst, composed of 
the younger bucks, who say: “It is better to 
be killed in war-paint than to die of cold and 
starvation.” 

The timber question is in many ways a por- 
tion of the Indian problem; but it is more 
than this: Upon the preservation of the forests 
of a country depend its beauty, its healthful- 
ness, its water supply, immunity from cyclonic 
disturbance, and the safety, comfort, and hap- 
piness of succeeding generations. It goes out- 
side the confines of the State and touches the 
nation, whose honor is pledged to the proper 
care of a great trust fund. 

An inquiry into the causes that led to the 
outbreak among the Pillager band of Chippewas 
in October last, shows that the so-called system 
under which logging has been conducted on 
the Leech Lake Reservation is rotten to the 
core and honey-combed withfraud. There has 
been deliberate criminality, criminal careless- 
ness, insensate greed; and the result has been 
the wanton destruction of an immense acreage 
of valuable woodland, the robbery and spolia- 
tion of its real owners, the Indians, and the 
dishonoring of a sacred governmental obliga- 





tion. This has been very largely the work of 
irresponsible men, who are less to blame than 
the alleged system that permits and encour- 
ages the game of grab and greed that has been 
a disgrace to the commonwealth. A continu- 
ance of the present method—or lack of method 

| for a very few years will denude this section of 


| 
| 





and ruin a fertile and beautiful tract of land, 
| pauperize thousands of the nation’s wards, and 

make a war of extermination necessary. 
These Indians are not fools; they know that 
| their property is being dissipated; they know 
| that “‘dead and down” and “‘boom-sticks’’ are 
synonyms for erasion and robbery, that these 
| two words, translated into the vernacular, 
| mean ‘‘we’ll do ’em brown in short licks;” and 

















‘“MUS-A-GA-BACK,” A TYPICAL BEAR ISLANDER. 


This Indian was the head of the recent disturbance 
in the Leech Lake District of Minnesota. 





they know that in the past, when plea and 
protest have failed, they have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in calling attention to their wrongs and 
in obtaining redress for their grievances by an 
appeal to arms—the king’s and the savage’s 
last reason. 

There are men in the communities adjacent 
to the Leech Lake and White Earth Reserva- 
tions—men known to be in the confidence of 
the Chippewas, who say there is a dangerous 


| Spirit abroad among these people, and confi- 
| dently predict that there will be another up- 
| Minnesota of timber, permanently disfigure 


rising in the spring. One of these citizens 
stated recently that on New Year’s day he per- 
sonally talked with over a hundred bucks, and 
that one and all of them said they were going 
on the war-path so soon as the ice and snow 
should be gone and it would not be possible to 
track them or send troops and guns over the 
frozen lake. He further stated that they 
threatened to massacre every white man, 
woman, and child on theshores of Leech Lake, 
excepting him and his family; that they as- 
serted they would be joined in the uprising by 
the White Earth, Bear Island, Mille Lac, and 
all other members of the tribe, and that they 
boasted of their immunity from punishment as 
a sign that the Government was afraid of 
them. This same gentleman states that one 
of the delegation recently taken to Washing- 
ton wears a feather for having killed Major 
Wilkinson, and itis an undisputed fact that 
other feathers, each typefying the death of a 
soldier by the rifle of the wearer, have been 
flaunted in the town of Walker. 

Reports of truculent acts and words, of open 
threats, of the buying of unusual amounts of 
ammunition, come from many quarters, and 
grave apprehensions are expressed by people 
that should understand the situation thor- 
oughly. 

“There is truth in wine,’ and many bucks 
and squaws, when under the influence of liquor, 
have of late uttered threats as to what they 
would do in the future. Several soldiersin the 
town of Walker have been foully abused, vili- 
fied, and threatened with assault by drunken 
squaws, while grinning bucks lookedon. Drunk- 
enness among these people has been markedly 
on the increase during the past few weeks. 

The Leech Lake Indians are furious over the 
proposal to move their agency from its present 
location to Bena. The Interior Department 
has done a very wise thing in detailing Captain 
William A. Mercer of the Eighth United States 
Infantry to take charge of the reservations in 
this region, as he has had seven years’ experi- 
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ence as agent at the La Pointe Reservation in 
Wisconsin, where he inaugurated a system 
which gave satisfaction to all concerned, pro- 
tecting the interests of the Government, the 
Indians, and the logging corporations at the 
same time. In him the Government will have 
a faithful, painstaking steward, the Indians a 
just and kind friend, and the logging companies 
a first-rate business man, who will courteously 
assist them in all lawful enterprise, and exact 
from them, for the benefit of his red-skinned 
clients, the full value of every tree cut upon 
reservation lands. 

General Bacon, the recent commander of the 
Department of Dakota, to whose courage and 
ability is due the termination of the late out- 
break, did a very wise thing when he estab- 
lished a garrison of regular troops at Walker. 
The presence of the soldiers has undoubtedly 
had a deterrent effect upon the younger hot- 
bloods among the bucks, while the older ele- 
ment seem to understand that the garrison is 
a guaranty of fair treatment from the Gov- 
ernment. 

The administration of Indian affairs should 
have been placed with the War Department 
years ago; if it had been, there would be now 
no condition of slumbering hostility in the 
heart of the ‘‘untutored savage,’’ and no timber 
question. In almost every instance, wherever 
an army officer has acted as agent, the Indian 
has received fair and just treatment, his inter- 
ests and those of the nation have been zealously 
guarded, and there has been no occasion for an 
outbreak. 

Inasmuch as the army is always relied upon 
to quell the disturbance when it arises, it 
would seem logical that it could be used as the 
ounce of prevention as well as the pound of cure. 

The situation in Walker, in all its aspects, is 
exceedingly grave, and the outlook for the fut- 
ure is threatening. There are enough bucks 
at White Earth, at Miile Lacs, and at other 


points to make a very formidable force of | 


guerillas, one that would require five times its 
number in troops to round up in a country 
such as this, which is an ideal one for irregular 
warfare. 

If anything is to be done, it should be done 
quickly; for, if the reservation be moved and 











rHE LAST COUNCIL WITH INDIAN COMMISSIONER WM. A. JONES AT THE LEECH LAKE INDIAN 
AGENCY. 


present methods of estimation and logging con- 
tinue, there will be trouble, and serious trouble, 
when the ice and snow melt. Measures should 
at once be taken looking to a decrease in the 
expense account against the Indian fund, to 
an equitable and business-like management of 


this great forest property in the interest of its | 


true owners and their guardian, and to the 





proper care and custody of the nation’s wards. | 





THE PRAIRIE PIRE. 


‘‘Maggie, I see smoke out toward the south- 


east. Climb up on the house, and see how far | 


away it is,” called Mrs. Jones to her fourteen- | 


year-old daughter one windy day in November. 
Without answering, and without waiting fora 
second bidding, Maggie jumped quickly upona 
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barrel standing near the house, and from that 
climbed to the roof of the one-story annex. 
Not being satisfied with the view from this 
point, she scrambled lightly and easily to the 
top of the main building and stood on the very 
edge of the steep roof, steadying herself by the 
chimney. She looked long and carefully, and 
then gave her opinion slowly: 

‘Tt is not more than fifteen miles away, and 
coming right toward us.” 

‘‘And the wheat-stacks are right in its path! 
I wonder if the men have plowed around them?”’ 

‘"No; they said they were going to do it 
tomorrow.”’ 

Look and see if the men are coming.” 

Turning her head in another direction, Maggie 
announced that they were not in sight. 

“Shall I go after them?” che asked. 

‘*‘No; they will come when they see the fire,”’ 
was the reply. ‘Come down and help get ready 
for it.”’ 

Then Maggie descended from her lofty post of 
vantage, and hurried to assist her mother in 
making preparations for the defense of their 
home from the dreaded fire. 

“Hitch to the gang-plow and drive up to the 
stacks to be ready when the men come,”’ com- 
manded the mother. 

“Let Mary do that; she can harness the 
horses much quicker,” Maggie replied. ‘I will 
help fill the water-barrels.”’ 

At this suggestion Mary ran rapidly to the 
stables, but in afew minutes she came back 
and cried out excitedly: ‘‘There are only two 
mules here!”’ 

“Take Pete, then,’’ said the mother, while 
pumping water vigorously. ‘‘Maggie, bring 
him up!” 

‘‘While Mary returned to thestable to throw 
the harness on the mules, Maggie hurried to 
where the bronco was picketed, pulled the pin, 
and then, making a loop of the rope, placed 
her foot in it and swung herself to his back. 
With the long rope dragging on the ground, 
she galloped back to the house just as Mary 
was bringing the mules from the stable. After 
throwing the remaining set of harness on Pete, 
and tightening buckles here and there, to ad- 
just them to his size, they soon had the three 
animals hitched to the plow. A funny-looking 
outfit they were, the great, ungainly mules and 
the small, slender bronco, driven by a twelve- 
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year-old girl; but no one had leisure to notice 
that. Time was flying, and so was the fire. 

Mary drove toward the stacks, while Mrs. 
Jones continued pumping, and Maggie ran 
hither and thither collecting old coats, gunny- 
sacks, or worn-out dress-skirts, which she tied 
around old broom-stumps or pitchforks for 
mops. Then, tying some cloth more tightly 
around another stick, she placed it in the kero- 
sene-can to become thoroughly saturated with 
oil. By this time Mrs. Jones had the trough 
full of water, and the two backed a big lumber- 
wagon up to the well, and lifted two barrels 
into it. Maggie then jumped in and filled the 
barrels as fast as her mother handed the water 
to her in buckets. 

Mr. Jones had seen the fire, and was driving 
homeward as fast as his team could travel. 
While still about a mile distant, he had seen 
the team going toward the stacks, and had 
sent his oldest son over to them on a detached 
horse while he and his other boy continued 
toward home. Arriving there, he took the 
horses from the wagon and put them to the one 
containing the water-barrels. Then, all get- 
ting in, they drove up to the stacks just as John 
had broken two furrows across the path of the 
fire, which was now not much more than a mile 
distant. Quick work had to be done if they 
would save their grain. 

Mr. Jones took the rag soaked in kerosene, 
lighted it, and drew it along the edge of the 
grass between the fire and the furrows, while 
his wife and children stood with their dripping 
mop-sticks to keep it from jumping over the 
break. Slowly and feebly the back-fire started 
against the wind to meet the strong head-fire 
coming onward so rapidly and defiantly—as if 
scorning the thought that the little fiame 


was to deal its death-blow. Only a moment | 


more, however, and David had conquered the 
giant. 
* * 
* 


The stacks were saved! Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
sat down to rest and to congratulate themselves 
on their success in saving their wheat, even 
though the range was lost. All at once Mr. 
Jones’ attention was attracted by something 
across the way. The side-fire, vhich-had not 
been extinguished, was creeping slowly toward 
Mr. Smith’s stacks, and they were unprotected. 

Now, Mr. Smith was a man he hated. He 
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| was a man without any principle whatever—a 
| man who was guilty of every unneighborly act 
| that his imagination could suggest. Two years 
| ago they had quarreled over a railroad section, 


| where they herded cattle insummer. Mr. Jones | 


claimed the land by right of priority of occu- 


joined his own land. Neither had any legal 


| right to it, but when Mr. Smith undertook to | 


enforce his arguments with a shotgun, Mr. 
Jones gave up the contest. Ever since, Smith 
had tried to annoy him. Only that morning 
his turkeys had wandered across the fields 


home the biggest one was missing. 


pation. Mr. Smith claimed it, because it | 


but that grain represented a summer’s hard 
work and a winter's living, and 

‘‘)—d if I can see them stacks go up!” he 
muttered. ‘‘John,’’ he called to his oldest son, 
deliberately, ‘‘just drive over and plow around 
Smith’s stacks, while you are at it.”’ 

‘But, father, I thought you wouldn’t let us 


| speak to any of them,’’ John said, wonderingly. 


| 
| 





All these things returned to Mr. Jones’ mem- | 


ory as he watched the fire nearing the stacks. 
And no member of the family was at home, 


| 
| toward Mr. Smith’s house, and when they came 
| He cordially disliked his old enemy, 


either. 














BEAR ISLAND INDIANS AT HOME. 





‘Well, I calculate you won’t need to speak 
to any of them when they are not at home,”’ 
asserted Mr. Jones, just as John started. 

‘Now, come on, th? rest of you! I guess 
we'll have to hustle, for we’ve wasted time 
already.” 

Although the side-fire did not come with so 
great a rush as the head-fire, yet it was fully as 
dangerous in its way, as it spread over more 
territory and required constant beating with 
the wet mops. It was much more wearisome, 
this fighting without the back-fire; and, as if 
to make them more disheartened, they did not 
even know that they would receive thanks for 
it. But they kept at work bravely, and at last 
their neighbor’s property was as safe as their 
own. 

Meanwhile Mr. Smith and his family—who 
had been away for the day—returned; but, ap- 
proaching the house as they did from another 
direction, they failed at first to realize the ex- 
tent of the danger they had been in. Seeing 
Mr. Jones and his family seated around the 
well as if they had a right there, he was about 
to order them to attend to their own business, 
when he saw what had been done. Over his 
face crept the first flush of honest shame that 
had colored it for years. Then hesaid, huskily: 

‘‘Neighbor, I didn’t deserve it.’’ 

‘*‘Well, I guess you would have done it for 
me,’’ Mr. Jones said, who was secretly a little 
pleased at having made hisenemy humble him- 
self. 

‘*T have been mean—doggoned if I haven’t!’’ 
continued Mr. Smith, as if the confession were 
being wrung from the very depths of his soul. 

‘Well, I calculate I haven’t been any too 
neighborly myself,’ answered Mr. Jones. 

‘“T was the one to begin it; but from this 
time on you can be most mighty mean before 
I’ll squeal,” the unneighborly neighbor replied, 
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while his voice trembled with emotion as his 
past unfriendliness rose before his mental 
vision. 

‘‘Don’t say another word about it, and we'll 
both begin over,’’ pleaded Mr. Jones, who be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable by the other’s hu- 
mility. Then he called: 

“Come, children; time for chores!’ and a 
general scramble ensued as the mops and buck- 
ets were placed in the wagon and the weary 
bodies climbed in after them. John, seated on 
the plow, headed the procession homeward, a 
younger boy followed on the extra horse, and 
the heavy lumber wagon, with its occupants, 
brought up the rear. 

Just as the latter were about to start, Mr. 
Smith relieved himself of aconfession that had 
evidently been troubling him ever since the 
reconciliation. With a face which was as red 
as the tan would allow, he burst forth, as if 
regardless of consequences: 

“T say, Jones, I killed one of your turkeys 
this morning. Come over tomorrow and help 
us eat it!” 

‘*We’ll be on hand,”’ Mr. Jones said, looking 
over his shoulder; and then, speaking to his 
team, they drove silently homeward. 

MARGARET YEATER. 
« 


A CAMP EPISODE. 





Stock inspector John Collins has spent the 
best years of his life in the wild west, and has 
had many thrilling experiences of border life. 
He has slept in and out of houses, under tents, 
and under the stars. 
makes many strange bedfellows, but the most 
unwelcome bedfellow Collins ever had was the 
one he found alongside him one day down in 
Beaverhead County. 


He had business which took him down along | 


the Big Hole. There he found Andrew Nelson 
camping out. Nelson asked Collins to spend 
the night with him. Collins accepted, and the 
two men lay down and had a good night’s 
rest. 

When daylight came, Collins was the first to 
awake. He rolled over and saw, coiled up 
alongside him, a nine-year-old rattlesnake. He 
didn’t know its age at the time; he was too 
busy moving; but he found out later. 

With a yell, he sprang out of bed and seized 
a weapon. The yell awoke Nelson, who rolled 
out on the other side, took in the situation at 
a glance, and also prepared for war. 

For the next few minutes the interior of the 
tent resembled a Silver Bow County Repub- 
lican convention. The stove-pipe was the first 
thing to succumb. It fell into a pan of grease. 
Then one of the weapons tore out the side of 
the tent. Four pup dogs got mixed up in the 
affair, and the snake was probably scared worse 
than the rest of the outfit. While in a condi- 
tion of extreme terror it was hit somewhere 
between its rattles, and turned over on its back 
and died. It had nine sections to its alarm- 
clock. 

Collins says the damage done was greater 
than could have been wrought by a cyclone.— 
Butte ( Mont.) Miner. 





> 

OTTER-SLIDES IN MANITOBA.—The otter is 
the only animal of this country that indulges 
in a toboggan slide, and the amusement is en- 
gaged in chiefly at this season of the year, says 
the Cypress River (Man.) Western Prairie. The 
otters select a point on some stream in a se- 
cluded place, and slide down the sloping bank 
into the water. The fur of the otter is very 
slippery, and the beast folds the fore-legs under 
the body, and a push with the hind legs sends 
the creature onward with a rush. These places 
of resort are known to hunters as otter-slides. 


Border life, like politics, | 








A COWBOY FROM THE WEST. 


By E. P. Jaques. 


Yes, stranger, you've jest hit it; [’ma cowboy from | 
When you're ready to repay it—weli, jest give it to 


the West, 

Which I haven't told to no one, an’ I can't see how 
you guess’d. 

Saw my father down at dinner? No; you've seen no 
dad of mine, 

For I lost that nat’ral anchor to the Sioux, in sixty- 
nine, 

An’ was left at ten a driftin’, like a boat withouta 
crew, 

Or atumble-weed before the wind, whichever way it 
blew. 


Oh, I'low I've been successful, inan unpretendin’ way, 

An’ needn't have no terrors for that comin’ rainy day; 

An’, not bein’ any worried ‘bout this world’s tog an’ 
gear, 

Thought I'd come thro’ with the shipment, an’ see the 
sights this year. 


Well, it does seem rather thrillin’ to hear the mighty 
roar 

Of this cataract of people, that almost seems to pour 

Like water through a canyon when the warmin’ breath 
of June 

Has loosened natur's shackles, an’ the streams are all 
in tune. 

An’ them cars, that bob an’ shiver as they come down 
in a string. 

Seem floatin’ on the surface, like driftwood in the 
spring; 

An’ yonder stately buildin’ looks jest like some fancy 
freak 

Of time atcarvin’ fretwork round some isolated peak— 

An’ the streamers floatin’ o'er it, as they gently rise 
an’ drop, 

Might pose as summer lightin’, playin’ round a mount- 
ain top. 


What! me afraid of sharpers? No; I’ve seen ’em 
thicker’n dew 

On the grass in early mornin’, when the West was 
fresh an’ new,— 

An’ dudes, an’ all such cattle as wear glasses on their 
eyes— 

When they didn't really need ‘em, jest to make 'em 
look more wise— 

Were like the seed a blowin’ when the cottonwood’s in 
bloom.— 

Comin’ after easy money, when the West was on the 
boom. 


Tried their hand at cattle-raisin’, but found it didn't 
pan 

Like holdin’ public office, at so many “plunks” per 
man; 

So they've mostly gone an’ left us—some wiser for 
their pains, 

An’ got themselves appointments as doesn't call for 
brains. 

The sharpers, too, ’ve departed, an’ given up the race 

Fer the streets of Eastern cities, their nat’ral breedin’ 
place; 

Fer they couldn't stand the pressure with the lesson 
fully learned, 

That the West don’t lavish bounties—save where 
they’re justly earned. 


* 
* * 


What's that you say, my little man? Want a penny, 
do you, hey? 

Here’s a dollar for you, sonny; jest blow yerself to- 
day. 

An’ another poor relation!—a little miss, this time— 

One askin’ for a penny, an another for a dime. 

Father killed in railroad riots, mother dyin’ of de- 
spair, 

None to ease life's weary burden, not asoulon earth 
to care. 

Now, the critter’s likely lyin’, yet the story may be 
true; 

Hardly worth the risk denyin'——Here’s a fiver, sis, 
for you. 


Holy Moses! still another? Workin’ of a snap, I guess. 

Does seem funny ’mid such plenty there should be so 
much distress! 

Seems strange to talk of poverty where wealth is piled 
so high 

That there's scarcely room to store it 'twixt the solid 
earth and sky. 

Got buncoed? Lost yer money, an’a hundred miles 
from home? 

No one in the city knows you? Well, that’s kinder 
tough, I own; 





An’ it’s only jest a trifle, a ten’!1 do, I’m sure. 


the poor. 
. 


- * 

A: foolish waste of money—almost wicked, and a sin? 

Think they ort to be discouraged? Now, I can’t some- 
how begin— 

Long’s I feel a thrill of pleasure to see the dull eyes 
flash, 

From souls said to be immortal, at the touch of needed 
cash. 


As to which are worth the savin’, ’tain’t for you nor 
me to judge— 

Denyin’'’em on that score, is the cheapest kind of 
fudge. 

That they're feller human critters, is plain enough to 
see: 

They suffer or are joyous, jest the same as you an’ me. 

Christ tramped the dusty highway; Pilate sat upona 
throne. 

Don’t usurp the right o’ choosin’; let the Lord select 
His own. 

An’ remember words o’ wisdom that onct a poet said: 

“What you give away while livin’, is all you'll keep 
when dead.” 

Let work that’s for the Master be done in the Master's 
way; 

Who does the part he might do, ain't got no time to 
play. 


7 
* * 


Do I ever go to meetin’? Well, I've naught to brag on 
there— 

Guess I'd be a fourteenth-rater at reelin’ off a prayer. 

Would I like to hear you lecture on divinity of man? 

Well, stranger, not this evenin’, for I think I know 
your plan; 

You're a consarned bunco-steerer, an’ you think I’m 
just the chap 

To follow, like a sucker, into some well-bated trap. 


What! you call yourself a preacher? Now that makes 
me kinder wroth— 

For @ man as talks like you doa pretendin’ to the 
cloth! 

Now, don't get too excited, nor don't call me a brute, 

For I'm apt to lose my temper, an’ bust ye in the 
snoot. 

Oh! You can’t hold in your ginger, eh—you're bound 
to have a row? 

Friend, I’m leanin’ right to’ard yer, guess we'll git 
together now. 

* ° *. 

Well, if that ain't a corker as would make a man feel 
tough— 

To think that bunco-steerer was a preacher, sure 
enough! 

He's a libel on the callin’, though it’s all the same in 
law, 

An’ I gota hundred dollars fine for bustin’ of his jaw. 

Now, it aintso much the money, but I ‘low it’s some 
disgrace ;— 

Yet, ther’s somethin’ mighty soothin'’bout spilin’ 
such a face! 


Yes; I'm homesick for the mountains, an’ I guess I'l] 
journey hence, 

Where holdin’ out for poor folks ain't a finable of- 
fense; 

For, som’how, I don't hold no cards in Miss Chicago's 
game— 

Got buncoed by her justice, though perhaps ‘twas me 
to blame. 


| Nor could I feed her hungry, nor dry the fallin’ tears 


| 


Of the victims of her greatness—not with fifty loads 
of steers. 
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North Dakota Apples. 

North Dakota had some very fine apples of 
the Wealthy and Duchess varieties at the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition. The apples were 
from the orchard of H. R. Hankinson of Hank- 
inson of N. D. 

In writing to the superintendent of the ex- 
hibit, he said: 

“T picked twelve bushels of these apples from 
four trees that have been bearing five years. 
Not one apple was wormy. I have now picked 
nearly one-half of the apples from the four 
trees. You have my authority for saying that 
the Wealthy, Duchess, and Whitney varieties 
are successful in North Dakota.”’ 

The fact that North Dakota can grow apples 
is a revelation to many. Apples and all small 
fruits are grown successfully in many parts of 
the State.— Northwestern Agriculturist. 


A Record of Northwestern Progress. 

In order to show the wide distribution of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE and the value 
attaching to its monthly editions, mention is 
here made of a letter received recently from the 
New York State Law Librarian at Albany, 
N. Y., who tells us that he has been a sub- 
scriber since the first number of the magazine 
in 1883, and that he now has sixteen complete 
volumes of it—remarking, incidentally, that he 
“regards the publication as one of the best of 
its kind.” 

This is but one of hundreds of similar in- 
stances. In the East, as well as in the Middle 
West and Northwest, are hundreds of men and 
women who have been readers of this magazine 
from the very first issue, and who have com- 
plete sets upon which they place a high valu- 
ation. Every number is illustrated, and each 
volume is a record, in most attractive form, 
of life, literature and general progress through- 
out the great territory extending from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast. Prob- 
ably no other magazine in the country is laid 
aside and preserved more carefully for its in- 
trinsic value. 


The Pacific Northwest. 

It is pleasing to read statements like the fol- 
lowing from the West Coast Trade, of Tacoma: 

“The opening of the last year of the nine- 
teenth century promises to be under the 
most auspicious circumstances throughout the 
United States, but particularly so in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It has been many years since 
we could look back over a year and review its 
progress with as great satisfaction as is possible 
with 1898. 

“Tt has been a year of abundant crops and 
good values with the farmers. A wheat crop 
of 40,000,000 bushels, over half of which was 
produced in Washington, will bring into the 
Northwest from $17,500,000 to $20,000,000, be- 
sides home consumption. Washington’s fruit 
crop has been worth several millions—1,000 car- 
loads of apples shipped East has brought to 
growers over $300,000, besides the amount going 
to the railroads; 6,000,000-pounds of dried prunes 
were worth a quarter-million, and the heavy 
shipments of green prunes, berries and small 





fruits, besides home consumption, realized a 
profit to growers. Our 37,500 bales of hops 
were worth a million; the hay crop, while not 
exported largely, can be reckoned at $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000; the wool clip of 4,000,000 pounds 
produced good revenue in addition to hundreds 
of carloads of live stock sent out of the State; 
and from $500,000 to $750,000 was produced from 
the output of creameries. 

“Oats and barley were worth over $2,000,000 
to growers. In fact, with abundant crops of 
potatoes, vegetables, the surplus of poultry, 
and other attendants, it is doubtful if any 
agricultural State in the Union can show so 
great a surplus or a more prosperous condition 
with agriculture of all kinds.” 


Montana’s Cattle Industry. 


The price of Montana cattle last year aver- 
aged five per cent higher than during any 
previous year in the history of the State, ac- 
cording to the report of the State live stock 
commissioner recently submitted to Governor 
Smith. 

The number shipped outside the State dur- 
ing the season of 1898 was 182,225, and 60,000 
were killed for home consumption, making the 
consumption of Montana cattle last year 242,- 
225 head. The average price received was $39 a 
head, a material advance over the average price 
for 1897. 

During the year the Montana inspectors re- 
covered 16,058 strays, worth $636,000, of which 
$227,943.90 was paid: through the Montana 
Stockgrowers’ Association. 

One of the special features of the business in 
the 1898 season was the sharp advance in stock 
cattle. While the advance in stock cattle was 
forty per cent over 1897, there was only an aver- 
age of five per cent in beef cattle. The big 
advance in stock cattle was due to feed that 
developed them early in the season. 

Owing to the increase in price for young 
stock, fewer were brought into the State last 
season than ever before. The stock commis- 
sioners say that only 15,000 cattle were shipped 
into the State during the year, a falling off of 
seventy-five per cent as compared with im- 
portations of 1897. 

While the shipments of cattle fell short dur- 
ing the year, the board anticipates that the 
shortage next year will be even more pro- 
nounced. The shipments were made greater 
this year from the fact that a number of large 
cattle outfits went out of business, cleaning 
out their stock-range completely. For that 
reason shipments were heavier than they would 
have been under natural conditions. 


In South Dakota. 

A Yankton correspondent says that Harry 
Hunter, immigration agent for the Milwaukee 
Road, during the year 1898 located 2,000 new 
families in South Dakota. This does not in- 
clude the Russians that took lands near Eureka. 
Eight hundred families were added to the pop- 
ulation of Davidson County alone, and many 
went into Brule, Charles Mix and Douglas 
counties, where opportunities for stock-raising 
and mixed farming are unsurpassed. 

Having charge of the department of immi- 
gration, Hunter is in a position to speak in- 
telligently upon the subject, and he says: 

‘These come largely from Western Iowa, and 
are the best class of settlers obtainable. It has 
been my experience that you can get the New 
York man to immigrate to Illinois, the Illinois 
man to Iowa, and the Iowa man to South Da- 
kota. To get the New York fellow to come at 
once and direct to the prairies of the West is 
very difficult, but the Iowa renter and small 
farmer have a better general understanding of 
the situation, and are not afraid to boldly 





reach out for a home on unbroken sod. These 
2,000 families averaged a valuation of $2,200 in 
money, chattels, and other property. They are 
practical Westerners, and their success is 
certain, 

‘*This year will witness another satisfactory 
immigration movement. The wonderful de- 
velopment of stock and creamery pursuits and 
general farming has placed South Dakota ina 
very enviable light. Prospects could not be 
brighter. Land values are appreciating, and 
interest charges are constantly decreasing. 
The South Dakota agriculturist is fast getting 
on easy street. The time is coming when the 
East will borrow money of, and sell its bonds 
to, the West.”’ 


Forty-Five Millions for Washington. 


Everyone in the State of Washington felt the 
gladdening influence last year of that ever wel- 
come guest—prosperity. Everyone in the State 
of Washington probably has a realization of 
what the aggregate of last year’s market value of 
commodities and products directly attributable 
to the annual output of the State’s resources 
was, but the figures as gathered by the State 
statistician, $45,000,000, assuming the popula- 
tion of the State to be 450,000, show a wonder- 
ful record, and at the same time are very en- 
couraging. 

As was expected, wheat heads the list with an 
approximate market value of $12,000,000, and 
in second place is lumber, with $6,000,000 as the 
approximate value of the State’s output. 

Third place is occupied by coal, the output 
of the mines of the State being figured at $2.50 
per ton at the tidewater (although $3 per ton 
at tidewater would perhaps be nearer the 
actual value), and bringing the total value to 
$4,250,000. 

Shingles are figured in the billion. For the 
year the State statistician places the output at 
3,000,000,000, and their value was approximately 
$3,500,000. 

Fish and oysters contribute $8,000 000, and 
oats and other grains, aside from wheat, added 
$2,000,000 more. 

Other valuations are placed by the State 
statistician as follows: 

Fruit and hops, $1,000,000; State smelters’ 
output, $2,500,000; milk, butter and cheese, 
$1,000,000; Washington cattle, $1,600,000; Wasb- 
ington sheep, $350,000; Washington hogs, $200,- 
000; eggs and poultry, $1,250,000. 

The above figures are given for the principal 
products—none are given for the many lines of 
manufactured articles. The approximate total 
is placed at $45,000,000.—Seattle (Wash.) Times. 


Feminine Enterprise. 

Two North Dakota girls who gave up teach- 
ing five years ago to engage in business as real 
estate and loan agents are now said to have the 
largest incomes of any women in the State. 
They are Mattie and Nellie Irwin, of Ellen- 
dale. These two young women—the firm of 
Irwin & Irwin—have a net income exceeding 
$2,500 each. They have an abstract business 
in connection with their real estate agency, 
and, as a side line, do the stenography work 
for the lower courts. 

The Misses Irwin were born in Iowa, but 
have lived on the North Dakota frontier most 
of their lives, where they are as popular in 
social as in business circles. They even have a 
part in running the politics of the county. 
Women vote on school questions in North Da- 
kota, and have always had a voice in prohibi- 
tion and kindred subjects. 

These young women are good conversational- 
ists, and their business ideas have not unfitted- 
them for social duties. They are capital en- 
tertainers, being bright and accomplished, 
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Their home is one of the most attractivein the 
community. Their business affords them ample 
means and a large measure of independence. 
They are thoroughly respected and trusted 
by all with whom they come in contact, and 
their success demonstrates women’s growing 
independence and the enlargement of their op- 
portunities in the West.—Chicago Tribune. 


Products of the Black Hills. 

It is thought by many uninformed people 
that the Black Hills in South Dakota produce 
nothing of value but products from the mines. 
During the past year there were shipped from 
Belle Fourche 2,500 carloads of cattle, with an 


estimated valuation of $2,275,000. From Rapid 


| men of the Black Hills ranges have received 


| and Fish.”’ 
| music of Minnesota names, more melodious 


City about 500 carloads were shipped, valued at | 


$475,000. From the cattle district contiguous 
to Edgemont, in the Southern Hills, it is esti- 
mattd that 2,000 carloads of cattle were shipped, 
with a value of $1,900,000. This makes a total 


valuation of the cattle shipped from the Black | 
Hills ranges of $4,750,000. The estimated value | 














of the horses shipped is placed at $500,000, the 
building stone $300,000, the manufactured brick 
$100,000, lumber $1,000,000, lime and stucco 
$25,000, and $7,500,000 for the output of gold. 
The sheep industry of the Hills has also as- 
sumed large proportions in the past year. Five 
years ago there were not more than half a 
dozen flocks in Pennington County; now there 
are thousands. There were shipped from Rapid 
City during the year 125,000 pounds of wool, 
valued at $17,500, and from Pierre about 300,000 


pounds were shipped, which came for the most | 


part from the Black Hills ranges. This makes 
a total of 425,000 pounds, valued at $59,000. It 
is estimated that 10,000 sheep were shipped for 
mutton, valued at $30,000. 

The largest sheep district is in the vicinity 
of Edgemont. It is estimated that 500,000 
pounds of wool were shipped during the year, 
valued at $70,000. Eighteen thousand sheep 
were shipped East for mutton, valued at $54,000. 
This makes a total of $211,500 which the sheep- 


| ure! Money in game for food and fur. 


from their sheep during the year. It is stated 
that the number of sheep will be more than 
doubled in the next five years. 

The Black Hills ranges are especially adapted 
for the raising of sheep, and many of the larg- 
est cattle companies are disposing of their herds 
and investing in sheep. 





Some Minnesota Delights. 

Not long ago Mr. Rufus A. Hoyt delivered | 
an address before the St. Paul Commercial | 
Club on ‘‘Minnesota as a Home for Birds, Game, 
He started calmly enough, but the 


than anything in the Spanish tongue, swept 
him off his feet. 

He quoted Governor Thomas of Colorado, | 
when he caught a glimpse of White Bear one | 
day: “If we had lakes like that near Denver, | 
we would have it all;’’ and of Capt. James | 
Kaufman rejoicing in Green Lake, near Wilmar: 
“If we had that lake at Richmond, sah, we | 





A LOGGING SCENE IN THE MINNESOTA PINERIES. 


would put a wire fence around it and just do 
nothing but live and be happy.”’ 

Then he fell into the panegyric strain: 

‘‘Minnesota, land of waters, bright skies, 
babbling brooks, beautiful lakes, noble forests, 
natural home of brave men and women, big 
game, game birds, brook trout, bass and pike, 
fur-bearing animals, of which the beaver, mink, 
muskrat, raccoon, and otter are or should be 
plenty as long as time shall last. And along 
with the domestic animals should live and 
thrive the buffalo, moose, and caribou; deer, 
gray and black squirrel, and rabbit; beaver, 
marten, otter, mink; the prairie-chicken, goose, 
and partridge; duck, and that little brown 
fellow, Bob White, the quail; but to have them 
we must protect and cultivate them. 

‘*What a source of health, wealth, and pleas- 
Food— 
much. Fur, $1,000,000 per year; fur manu- 
factured; $2,000,000. Fish—in one year Minne- 





sota planted 1,212,500 trout; annual output, 


$48,500 yearly; wall-eyed pike, 31,600,000; growth 
in two years amounts, at five cents a pound, to 

526,666.65, a very considerable income to the 
State. 

‘*Minnesota is well supplied with timber, and 
a large amount of it is covered with forests— 
700,000,000 feet cut a year, worth $50,000,000. 
Let us make common-sense forest, game and 
fish laws, uniform as to climate, not State or 
Territory division. 

‘Do no spring shooting; for what true sports- 
man will kill game or fish when it is asleep or 
busy in the nursery? Money value, large; 
pleasure, much; health, good. Where to go 
for game and fish? All roads lead to Rome, 
out on any or all of our highways and railways. 

Speaking of bass-fishing, he said: ‘‘In coves 
and sequestered spots, where lake weeds grow 
and lily pad, he strikes the hook and away he 
goes,—where, and how, none but nimrod knows. 
Now up and off, a stop, a start; is any sport 
more dear to heart? He leaps above wave, and 
shakes the rigging; then among the lily roots 
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he’s digging. He comes to you, you have him 
now to cook him—when, and how? The fire- 
place or camp-fire is the place to do it. Come 
with me, I’ll take you through it.” 


Sod Shacks Disappearing. 

The Park River (N. D.) Gazette has an inter- 
esting account of the disappearance of the sod 
shack in North Dakota and the substitution 
of neat and comfortable farmhouses, says the 
Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. When a settler by 
hard work and economy escapes from a half- 
dozen years of life in a sod shack, he feels like 
a king in comparison. The cheap land and 
fertile soil of this State ought to make the sod 
shack a matter of but a year or two, instead of 
half a dozen or more, and would do so if buta 
good price for the products of the soil could be 
obtained at the time when the crops are mostly 
sold. The Gazette says of the sod shack: 

‘‘Nothing more clearly shows the progress 
that has been made by settlers during the 
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twelve to fifteen years of their residence than 
the little original dwellings still standing in 
contrast with the spacious and comfortable 
homes they now possess. On one farm there 
may be a sod shack, now perhaps held together 
for a chicken-house, or allowed to drop alto- 
gether into ruin. On another farm is a log hut, 
substantial and warm, utilized as a stable. On 
another may be a board shanty, of whose aristo- 
cratic qualities the owner was very proud when 
he had it finished for his first home, now used 
for a stable. 

‘*Many of them are sheltered and adorned by 
groves of trees that help materially to mitigate 
the rigors of winter on the open prairie, and 
gardening can be regarded altogether as a lost 
art even in busy, hustling North Dakota. But 
here and there upon the prairie is a lonely- 
looking quarter-section, with a small area 
plowed and growing only weeds. The little 
dwelling of sod or log or lumber, deserted and 
fast going to decay, tells the story of discour- 
agement and ill success as plainly and pathetic- 
ally as if the biography of this ‘first family’ 
were written in a book. 

‘*The struggle for the ‘survival of the fittest’ 
thins out the ill-conditioned and the incom- 
petent, and over the door of such a failure 
might in many cases be written: ‘Gone back to 
our wife’s folks.’ These pre-emptions lie for a 
while in the hands of some loan company, and 
then are taken by a family of more ‘fitness’ or 
more grit, which gradually lifts the forlorn 
failure into rank with the surrounding pros- 
perity. With fifteen or eighteen years of ex- 
perience we can indulge a little in reminiscence, 
and we see that not every one succeeds on the 
prairie. Some can not, some will not. some 
simply do not—notwithstanding the fact, 
clearly demonstrated by the large majority, 
that nowhere in a new country can a poor man 
so quickly attain to independence. 

‘It has also been quite frequently the case 
that those who brought the largest means 
with them were the most conspicuous failures, 
and those who had little or nothing beside 
the strong hand and the indomitable spirit, 
achieved the greatest success. 

‘There is still room for a great host of new- 
comers in the western part of this country, 
which will no doubt ere long be supplied with 
adequate railroad service. North Dakota is 
the last remnant of the original domain out of 
which the old boast was that Uncle Sam could 
give every man a farm, and even in North Da- 
kota the best is being fast appropriated.” 


The Importance of Proper Seed. 

A recent issue of the Langdon (N. D.) Courier- 
Democrat contained the following timely con- 
tribution from Mr. James McPhail on the im- 
portance of selecting good seed grain for the 
crops of 1899. The writer says: 

“In your last issue I was pleased to see the 
communication of Mr. John Mahon on the 
question of damp, or winter-threshed, grain for 
seed. To me the question of proper seed for 
1899 seems to be a very serious one for the 
farmers and business men of Cavalier County. 
Aside from the fact that much of the crop of 
1898 was threshed or stacked in a damp condi- 
tion, which experience has taught many of us 
makes it very doubtful for seed, there is but 
little of our crop land plowed and prepared for 
seeding. 

‘*This, no doubt, will result, as it always has, 
in much land being rushed into crop with very 
poor cultivation, under which conditions it 
would be reasonable to believe that, to stand 
any chance of a faircrop, good, strong, healthy 
seed would be necessary. In, I think, 1892, or 
possibly 1893, I purchased for one of my farms 
here at Langdon some very nice-looking wheat 








which had been threshed in January. This 
wheat was plump, fully matured, and of nice 
color, but had a small amount of iceinit. As 
soon as I bought it in February it was cleaned 
through a fanning-mill, practically removing 
all ice, and was run through the mill again in 
April before seeding commenced, when it 
seemed to be in a fine condition. 

“This wheat was sown, and I don’t think 
that more than one-third of it ever sprouted. 
The adjoining land, on the same quarter-sec- 
tion, was sown with wheat that was not nearly 
as good in appearance, being slightly frosted, 
but which was threshed early and was perfectly 
dry. It produced a fine crop. I find from 
inquiry among my customers that many of 
them have had similar unsatisfactory experi- 
ences with damp seed, also with winter-threshed 
seed, which was apparently dry. 

“In my estimation, no farmer can afford to 
take the chances of seeding with grain regard- 
ing the germination of which there is any 
doubt—the cost of good dry seed per acre is so 
small compared with the possible and probable 
loss. Tests of grain intended for seed can be 
made, but too much confidence should not be 
placed in those tests, as the conditions of tem- 
perature, air, light, etc., must be very dis- 
similar. I hope that our farmers will fully 
discuss this matter and adopt every precaution 
necessary to avoid such a disaster as even a 
partial loss of the crop of 1899 would cause.”’ 


Minnesota’s State Dairy School. 

The following interesting letter from Pro- 
fessor T. L. Haecker, of the Minnesota State 
University, on the establishment of the Minne- 
sota State Dairy School, will be read with inter- 
est. He says: 

“Since the establishment of the dairy school 
in the fall of 1892, Minnesota has made won- 
derful progress in-dairying. Before this school 
was opened very little effort was made to de- 
velop the dairy industry. Minnesota butter 
was scarcely known in our great commercial 
centers, and was mostly sold under fictitious 
brands. It was not a very desirable product, 
most of it being made from gathered cream, 
raised on the farms by the gravity process, 
which caused an enormous loss of butter-fat in 
the skim-milk; the cream was not properly 
cared for, and generally reached the creamery 
in a condition which made it impossible for the 
buttermaker to manufacture a prime article. 
All this has been changed by the advent of the 
co-operative separator creamery and the dairy 
school. 

“Each year has added from seventy-five to 
125 new separator creameries to our list, and 
each year there have gone forth from the dairy 
school from fifty to 100 students, who are not 
only thoroughly trained in the art of butter- 
and cheese-making and testing and grading 
milk, but who also have a general understand- 
ing of the scientific principles governing the 
ripening and churning of cream, the economic 
firing and running of engines, the principles of 
feeding and selecting dairy cows, the proper 
care of dairy cows to secure a large yield of 
milk, the formulation of balanced rations, and 
the rearing of dairy calves. 

‘*Men who have had training in these things 
are especially valuableinacreamery. In addi- 
tion to the skill attained in matters pertaining 
directly to the manufacture of dairy products, 
they can give valuable information enabling 
the patrons to so manage their herds that the 
income will be greatly increased. Thisinturn 
will cause the patrons to appreciate the butter- 
maker and make them more willing to pay him 
a salary commensurate with his services. 

‘*While the dairy school has done much in 
raising the standard of Minnesota buttermak- 











ers to the high rank which they now hold in 
the craft, it is not claimed that the young men 
who have availed themselves of a dairy-school 
training are the only good buttermakers. It is, 
however, becoming apparent that they become 
masters of the art more quickly than do those 
who have not attended the school, and in addi- 
tion they have acquired much valuable infor- 
mation in the lecture course and in the labora- 
tory, which cannot be gained simply in creamery 
practice work. We have always found that our 
best students, and those who most appreciate 
the advantages gained by taking our course, 
are those who have had experience in operating 
a creamery or cheese factory. 

“Nearly 500 students have attended the 
school since its organization, and while most 
of them are now in charge of creameries and 
factories in this State, many have been called 
to other States, and are filling important posi- 
tions creditably to themselves and to the school. 

“It is our ambition to assist in placing Min- 
nesota buttermakers in positions where they 
will be acknowledged leaders in the art. Many 
of them now are, as shown by the prizes taken 
at the last convention of the National Cream- 
ery Buttermakers at Topeka, Kansas, and later 
at the Exposition in Omaha, where Minnesota 
carried off the major portion ot the premiums. 

‘*‘We wish to see the day, and hope it will not 
be far distant, when every creamery butter- 
maker in the State will have availed himself 
of the opportunity offered by the Minnesota 
Dairy School. Arrangements have been made 
by the regents of the university to award to 
thoroughly qualified students a diploma, under 
seal of the University of Minnesota.’’ 
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THE MOONLIT CAMP. 





The moon Is behind a cloud, 
And the shadow is hanging here, 
But yonder, on the mountain bare, 
It is luminously clear. 
Each slope—each jagged projection, 
Is plainer than sunlight’s view 
In the saddening gleam of reflection, 
With the silence that speaks to you. 


Far away, down in the canyon, 
The river is battling by; 

It makes no sound, though the foaming 
Recedes or is dashing high; 

While backward, far up in the forests, 
*Tis dim, and the clouds are low, 

And there is the way of tomorrow 
The journey that I must go. 


1 do not fear the tomorrow— 
Though I dread the cold, cold rain, 

Knowing that struggle and sorrow 
Is daily more of a pain— 

With less of a hope to bear it, 
However so bravely met, 

For yesterday comes to share it, 
There’s more and more to forget. 


1 thought that the moonlit mountain, 
Depicted so coldly clear, 

With all its precipitous places 
And slopes, was the recent year; 

I thought that the lonely river 
Was life that had long gone by, 

So long that the noise of its clashing 
Was dead—though its ghost was nigh. 


I shall not profit by dreaming— 
Imagining other days, 

Nor gain by the ghostly seeming 
That comes by the moon's cold rays. 

The things that I put not from me, 
The things that I love not now, 

Will rally and overcome me 
Sometime in the sunlight’s glow. 


I have made a nest by the crag, 
That shelters from wind and rain, 
And the night hours will not drag 
Till morning shall come again. 
Putting aside all my fear, 
Why should I care for tomorrow? 
There is an end to everything— 
Come luck, or loss, or sorrow. 


L. A. OSBORNE. 
Lewiston, Idaho, 
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By B. Mae Sonne. Pa 


Away toward the sunset, where the rugged 
Assiniwaches smile down into the noisy, tu- 
multuous rapids of the Kananaske, lived Jim 
and Louie. 

Even in the Old Country, where birth, con- 
ventionalities, manners, and morals are of 
greater consequence than out in the West 
where everything, both scenery and ethics, are 
cast in a ruder mold, Jim was considered to 
have come from good family. One of his broth- 
ers was an influential shipping merchant, while 
the other was a physician in the army; but 


Jim’s bent was neither trades nor professions, | 


and beyond winning prizes and trophies enough 
to fill his rooms, and haviug the finest biceps at 
Oxford, he did not distinguish himself to any 
great extent. 

When his school days were over, he strained 
at the leash and sniffed the atmosphere of 
new scenes. His brothers, both older than 
himself, did not sympathize with the restless 
young spirit; so the only solace he received was 
such as his own already active imagination ob- 
tained from books of travel and adventure. 
His parents were old, the house they lived in 
was old, England was old—everything had 
been seen and admired and explored till noth- 
ing remained that had not been walked over 
and looked at for centuries by the people of 
every land. He dreamed of a free, wild life on 
a bronco’s back beyond the Western waters; of 
the trackless forest and the boundless plains; 
of the wild buffalo and deer and bear waiting 
for him in their coverts. He longed for space 
to expand his lungs, to stretch himself with- 
out fear of treading on other peoples’ toes. 
With such thoughts uppermost in his mind, he 
set out. Jim had always done about what his 
own moral sense dictated. Other peoples’ 
consciences were of but little value to him. 

White men were few and white women fewer 
in those days when Jim first came to the As- 
siniwaches. Civilization consisted chiefly of the 
variety found in fur-trading posts and miners’ 
camps. Wrongs—morals and manners included 

were mostly of the kind that could be righted 
at the muzzle of a six-shooter or on the limb of 
a neighboring tree. The Bloods and Piutes 
had yet to experience the first tingling terror 
occasioned by the shrill scream of the ‘“‘iron 
horse,’’ as nothing swifter than a coyote ora 
wapiti had ever disturbed their tranquil medi- 
tations. 

Jim traded and hunted and rode, and enjoyed 
the new life as only a strong young fellow, un- 
trammeled by the pros and cons of a hitherto 
artificial existence, can. He did not care for 
the society of the rough men of the camps; by 
birth, he was a gentleman. But month after 
month and days and nights of solitude, relieved 
nly by the mountains and trees and one’s 


bronco, are apt to become monotonous; so, one | 
day as he was returning home to his lonely | 


teepee, tired and hungry after along hunt, Jim 
made up his mind. He could make up his 
mind—when he wanted to. He had a band of 
broncos, his teepee, and several blankets, 
thought Jim, and the mountains and the Kan- 
anaske afforded him plenty of wholesome food; 
and, besides, he was lonely. Who could blame 
him for being lonely? 

Now, Chief One Fellow had a daughter. She 
was a little thing, lithe and graceful as a sap- 





ling, and pretty, too (you know there are types 
and types of beauty), with coal-black eyes, and 
two jetty braids hanging down her back, tied 
together with a snow-white weazel tail. She 
was a great favorite in her father’s camp, and 
many a young buck, especially one known to 
the Indians by the name of Absemosequaiau, 
and to the white men as Deer Killer, had looked 
upon the chieftain’s daughter with longing 
eyes. But Deer Killer was a lazy loon, argued 
the wily old chief, and Jim’s five broncos seemed 
more to the point in his mind than waiting for 
Deer Killer to make a better offer for Louie’s 
hand. That wasn’t her name; it was a long, 
unpronounceable succession of gutterals that 
ended with a sound like the word ‘‘Louie.’’ So 
Jim rechristened her, handed over the ponies, 
kissed her on her dusky cheeks and ripe, red 
lips, lifted her up behind him on his horse, and 
galloped away well pleased with the bargain; 
and the thing was done. 

It was far more pleasant to come home to his 
teepee among the firs to a well-cooked supper 
shared with a bright little maiden—if of some- 
what doubtful complexion—and then, after the 
meal, to sit and talk with her in her own 
musical tongue, or watch her string beads and 
porcupine-quills by the firelight for his mocca- 
sins, than brooding alone with only his dog for 
company. Now, when he went to the fort for 
supplies, Louie would ride behind him, or on 
her own little pony, chattering like the birds 
in the boughs above them. She enjoyed these 
trips, for she loved her “‘white Jim,”’ and “Jim’s 
Louie” soon became as familiar a personage 
with the people at the fort as Jim himself. He 
found his topsy-turvy wigwam kept in scrupu- 
lous order by her little brown hands, and she 
even tried to copy her paleface sisters’ art of 
decorating by gathering flowers and berries and 
festooning its inner walls. 

Things went on very happily with the pair 
until Jim came home one day and told Louie 
that she had better go and stay at her father’s 
lodge, as he was going away for a while. 

“Jim going away? Where?’ asked Louie, as 
if such a thing were quite an impossibility. 

“Oh, going away far. Miles away,’’ answered 
Jim. 

‘‘But if Louie goes with Jim to the fort, why 
can’t she go miles away, too?” 

‘‘Who would take care of Jim’s teepee, if 
Louie went with Jim?” he asked coaxingly. 

Louie said nothing. 

‘*‘When will you be back?”’ she said presently, 
with a sound of tears in her voice. 

“In six moons,’ Jim replied; but he could 
not look his faithful little squaw in the face, 
for he knew that he lied. 

‘*Then Louie will not go to her father’s lodge, 
but will wait in Jim’s lodge till he comes 
back.’ 

It was a long time before Jim could quite for- 
get how carefully and unsuspectingly she 
packed his knapsack, and how, when all was 
ready, she put her arms around his neck and 
asked, with quivering lips, if she might not re- 
main where she was. He wondered if any 
white girl could be more winsome, when she 
whispered in his ear, ‘Louie loves Jim,’’ in 
faltering English, as he had taught her. He 
knew that he was about to do a treacherous 
act, and he almost gave away; but, then, her 





kind were not like other people, he argued; she 
would soon forget it. 

Six moons rolled away, but Jim had not re- 
turned. In the meantime a beautiful, happy 
thought kept Louie from fretting; andinafew 
weeks after the six moons had passed, the 
happy thought became a happy reality—a little 
babe, with Louie’s bright eyes and Jim’s brown 
curls, was born. But ere long disturbing 
thoughts began to trouble Louie’s usually 
peaceful mind, and the anxiety occasioned was 
not diminished by the sight of Deer Killer, 
who found excuse to frequent the neighborhood 
of her teepee. Sometimes he came to inquire 
after a stray pony, or a lost dog; sometimes to 
ask if Jim had returned; but oftener he would 
dismount, and sit in the sun by the side of the 
teepee with a sulky frown on his copper face. 
Although he seldom said anything, and his 
manner conveyed little intimation of aught 
but friendliness, his visits had a disquieting 
effect. 

One day she rode down to the fort to trade 
some moccasins she had just finished for the 
regular supply of flour and bacon. She rode up 
and tethered her pony in front of the log build- 
ing that served as store, post-office, and general 
headquarters for the reservation. The usual 
number of loungers sat on the usual sundry 
soap-and boot-boxes and three stools that 
adorned its front. As she passed the group, 
she heard her own and Jim’s name mentioned, 
after which something more was said, which 
caused a laugh. 

“Poor little thing! Go easy, pards,’’ said one 
of them, a rough miner in a flaming scarlet 
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jumper; but Louie had already gone into the 
store. 

‘*‘What say men ’bout Jim?” 

‘‘Hain’t ye heerd ’bout him?” asked the store- 
keeper. ‘Ye hain’t? Not heerd he’s goin’ ter 
be p’inted—leastways is p’inted agent fer the 
reserve? He’s got married ter a purty white 
gal, with heap big money. Comin’ on stage 
tonight. Better ride over and bring the pa- 
poose ter—— I swow! the little gal’s a blub- 
berin.’ 

But Louie had escaped through the open 
door, and the astonished storekeeper was just 
in time to see the gray pony disappear around 
the hill. 

That night the whole reserve turned out to 
meet the new agent and his bride. The stage 
was late, and the motley crowd of Indians, 
miners, and agency officers were beginning to 
grow restless when, with a blast from the horn 
and a crack of the whip, the coach dashed into 
their midst. All was confusion—the Indians 
jabbering and gesticulating, and the officers 
striving to quiet them. A glimpseof a delicate 
feminine face and a gentleman was seen 
through the coach window. He stepped out 
and handed the lady down the steps, when— 
Ping-g-g! sang arifle, like the sting of a rat- 
tler—followed by a woman’s stifled cry and 
groan. The Indians howled, men swore, and 
the Agency people grew pale. Arrests were 
made, but on investigation nothing could be 
proven that would fasten the deed on anyone. 
A shot was fired, a lady was dead, but beyond 
that nothing was known. 

Two days later a searching party discovered 
a little gray pony with a bridle on his head 
quietly grazing along the hillside, while farther 
on appeared a smoke-stained teepee, inside of 
which was a little squaw who clasped to her 
lifeless bosom a fat, dusky-faced babe, that still 
held in its chubby tist a bunch of the deadly 
snake-berry which she had given it. 

The incident itself proved but little; but on 
the quiet summer evenings a long-haired, wild- 
eyed creature skulks among the twilight shad- 
ows that hang under the firs and around the 
old, weather-beaten teepee. 

It was once Jim. 


2 
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PUGET SOUND TONNAGE. 








In volume 1 of Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States for the year ending Decem- 
ber 30, 1897, issued by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, is given the latest authentic infor- 
mation respecting the tonnage of customs dis- 
tricts. In commenting on the report the Seattle 
(Wash.) Trade Register says: 

‘*We recently quoted the tonnage of the Pu- 
get Sound District therefrom, but the follow- 
ing tabled statistics will make the showing 
clearer: 

No. vessels entered 


Customs district. and cleared. Tonnage. 
PeGWS Bog ios cocccccesccsed cccesesdreces 4,596 2,207,321 
SE Wcsacdececesete 060 idlaehtieihaineciahin 8,313 14,211,315 
Pats bnsdddeneantesscecusbesbeeacersess 4,010 3,577,702 
BIND, ccc dhbicess da csdé ce scvteveseces 2,022 2,715,977 
ees. 0 6 0s sins 6.000556 ci vsonsvaens 1,999 2,950,800 
Pct rtnatanandetcosangtenqecescsews 1,755 2,772,469 
Ge eID 5 do wattes.cc suds co debt cssanoes 1,683 2,446,271 


‘The above are the seven leading customs 
districts in the Union in point of tonnage and 
number of vessels arriving and departing. 
While Puget Sound stands second in number 
of vessels it is seventh in point of tonnage, ex- 
ceeding all other districts in the Union in the 
latter particular. Such a showing is worthy of 
specia] record as evidence of the rapid growth 
of our commerce. In tonnage we can naturally 
expect to see a material advance in ranking 
with the ports above named as the years roll 
by.”’ 
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LEWISTON VALLEY, AND f 
THE BUFFALO HUMP DISTRICT. | 


By E. H. Libby. [" 


ies apr even ees 


The wonderful discoveries of gold-bearing 
quartz in the Buffalo Hump District, Idaho, is 
giving added importance to Lewiston and the 
railroad operations in the adjacent Clearwater 
Valley. The Big Buffalo group of mines— 
really only a group of claims but slightly pros- 
pected—was sold by the discoverers for $550,000, 
and again transferred to New York parties for 
$700,000, said to be the largest price ever paid 
for an undeveloped mine in America. 

Numerous other good ledges have been found, 
and rapid sales have been made at all sorts of 
prices, from $75,000 downward. The promise 
is good for the development of one of the rich- 
est mining-camps in the world. The railroads 
predict that 10,000 men will go in there this 
year. 

‘Buffalo Hump” is the name of a mountain 
in Central Idaho, about equi-distant from the 
South Fork of the Clearwater and the Salmon 
rivers, and about 175 miles southeast of Lewis- 
ton, over good stage-roads through Georgeville 
and Florence. 

Lewiston,for nearly forty years the outfitting, 
supply, distribution and trading point for all 
that great territory, expects a renewal of the 
old-time activity of the 60’s, when the placer- 
mining excitement of the Florence, Warren 
and other districts was at its height. Then 
Lewiston could only be reached by the slow 
river boats or over range trails; now, since 
September last, the Northern Pacific daily 
trainsrun in there and have already proven the 
wisdom of the managers of that company, who, 
in 1890, began to build the Lewiston extension, 
but were prevented from completing it by vari- 
ous causes. Already the company’s business at 
Lewiston is second only to that of Yakima, and 
only third to any point in the Inland Empire. 

In three years past, following the opening of 
the Nez Perce Indian Reservation in Novem- 
ber, 1895, Lewiston’s population has grown from 
1,200 to 5,000, and without the slightest indica- 
tion of a ‘“‘boom.’’ The growth has every ap- 
pearance of solidity and permanence. The best 
evidence of this is the scarcity of vacant resi- 
dences and business houses, on account of the 
great demand; while rents have advanced very 
gradually during the past three years. There 
is no speculation or hasty building, such as is 
always seen in ‘‘boom towns.’’ However, there 
are many fine opportunities there for investors 
to put up buildings for rental. 

Lewiston has had the growth of today with- 
out railroad conditions, and only with very 
slow, tri-weekly steamboat service when the 
river was open; so the coming of the railroad 
means only added growth. Now the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company is building 125 miles 
up the Clearwater, as a link in the prospective 
Missoula-Pasco cut-off, via the Lolo Pass and 
Lewiston. On the other hand, the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company has 1,500 men 
building up the Columbia and Snake, from 
Wallula to Riparia, only seventy-seven miles 
from Lewiston. Rights of way between Lewis- 
ton and Riparia, and up the Clearwater from 
Lewiston, have also been secured by the same 
company, and it is announced that it will build 
to Lewiston during this year. 

Opposite Lewiston, just across the Snake 





ti 


River, is Vineland, which in thirty months has 
grown from nothing to about 1,200 people—a 
most remarkable growth for a strictly rural, 
fruit-growing and gardening community, equal- 
ing in thrift, beauty of surroundings and happy 
prospects anything that California can produce. 
The territory of irrigated Vineland comprises 
about 3,000 acres, but its little farms are only 
two and one-half to ten acres in extent. Its soil 
is so fertile, and the markets so good that the 
people already make good livings from the ber- 
ries and vegetables, while the fruit-trees are 
growing and next season will bear some mar- 
ketable fruit. 

Lewiston, and the rich mining country near 
by, and the hill ranches where fine fruits can 
not be grown, provide ample markets for all 
that the Vinelanders can grow. So thrifty 
and prosperous is the community, and so well 
satisfied are its Boston backers, that the latter 
are now building a $110,000 steel bridge between 
its town of Concord and Lewiston. This will 
make the valley all one, and it is predicted by 
the wise ones that the whole valley is not too 
broad for the city that will some day fill its 
borders. The climate is the really perfect cli- 
mate of western arid valleys, with no case of 
consumption originating there in thirty years. 
This winter has been the coldest in its history, 
yet the thermometer went only to seven and 
one-half, seven, and five and one-half, degrees 
below zero on its coldest nights, and that with- 
out wind, and with dry, clear air that brought 
a welcome change from the usually warm days 
of winter. 


* 


ACROSS THE BORDER. 


A recent article in the Winnipeg (Man.) Pr 
Press concludes as follows: 

“The outlook at the beginning of another 
year is hopeful in the extreme. The people are 
contented and sanguine. In Manitoba and the 
West the old feeling of being here for a time 
only has completely disappeared, and the popu- 
lation has settled down permanently to develop 
this enormous and rich land, endowed by Prov- 
idence with a temperate climate and a respon- 
sive soil. 

“The city of Winnipeg will double its pres- 
ent population in ten years. The lands sur- 
rounding it will be settled, and manufacturing 
enterprises, indigenous to the soil and inde- 
pendent of artificial tariff support, will be es- 
tablished in the near future. A populous city 
will afford a golden market for the farmer, the 
rancher, and the dairyman.”’ 


* 








Ricu Goutp SpecimEens.—The Butte (Mont.) 
Western Mining World, some time ago, told of a 
collection of mineral brought down by Joseph 
Brown from his Bear Gulch property in that 
State. The particles of gold were so large and 
plentiful in the dead-looking formation in 
which they were imbedded, that a glimpse of 
the chunk of mineral put the beholder in a 
frame of mind to believe almost any tale of 
miners’ sudden wealth. ‘How much will that 
stuff go to the ton?” asked a serious-looking 
tenderfoot. ‘To the ton!’’ said the genial 
banker; ‘‘a ton of that would just buy half the 
State.’’ And the pilgrim believed it. 
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A PAIR OF SHOES. 


\ pair of scuffed-out baby shoes 
Are upstairs in a drawer, 


And every time I look at them, 
The future 1 explore. 
I wonder then, as there I stand, 
If I shall see the one 
Who wore those shoes a filtting space, 
When my brief course is run? 
I wonder if a little boy 
Stands watching, far away, 
For one he used to run to meet 
At close of working day? 
And as I gaze upon those shoes, 
Too sacred now to touch, 
My mind gropes blind, and grasps for aid, 


Like cripple without crutch. 


Now other little tads have come 
To brighten up my life; 

To drive away gaunt. carping care, 
To soothe and ease the strife; 


But when I spy their little shoes 
\t night-time by the bed, 
| feel a momentary pang 
\ lonesomeness and dread 
—A. K. Yerkes, in Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 








A Treacherous Memory. 
A Casselton, N. D., man recently applied for 
a marriage license in Fargo, the blank of which 
was filled out properly until it came to the 
lady’s name. This the groom had forgotten, 
and he was compelled to suspend operations 
until he could refreshen his memory. 


Love’s Strategy. 

Out in the East End there lived a sighing 
youth who was madly in love with a certain 
Alice. But Alice was sadly fickle of heart. 
She had no idea of marrying Tom; in fact, she 
never even admitted having a ‘‘case” on him, 
yet she would not relinquish her hold on his 
heart-strings, lest her friend, Louise, who was 
making a ‘‘dead set’? for him, should carry 
him off. 

Tom was in love, but he did not lose all his 
reason. Instead of brooding over the fickleness 
of the lady of his heart, he made an extraordi- 
nary effort to let Alice know that the world 
was full of attractive and obtainable young 
women whose specific object in life was to heal 
wounded hearts, dispel gloom, and banish that 
tired feeling. 

He even went to a dangerous extreme; he 
wrote an impassioned love-letter to Louise, and 
put it in an envelope addressed to ‘‘Alice.”’ 
The letter was fairly deluged with ‘Dearest 
Louise,” etc., in large, inky flourishes. He 
sealed the envelope, stamped it, and Uncle Sam 
did the rest. 

It is now announced that Aliceand Tom will 
soon cross hands before the altar, while the air 
is filled with happy strains from Lohengrin’s 
masterpiece.— Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune. 


Fickle Fortune. 

E. G. Glass was yesterday reminded by a call 
from an old prospector of the fickleness of for- 
tune and her disposition to smile the most 
frequently on those who woo her with the least 
seriousness, as a flirt is soonest won by an in- 
different lover. The prospector was out of grub 
and wanted to make a “‘touch,”’ but Mr. Glass 
“couldn’t hear him.”’ 

**T have holes in the mountains all over Mon- 
tana as compensation for grub-stakes and min- 


ing schemes that promised millions,” said the 
man who regulates the weather. ‘‘But, some 
how, none of these holds yield any revenue. I 
suppose that when he who plays a long game 
does strike it he will strike it big, but I can’t 
afford to play the game; that is all. 

“Anyhow, it seems as though fortune isa 
flirt that flles when wooed and embraces when 
unsought. I have in mind two book-agents 
that came out here not long ago from the East. 


| One of them sold me some books, and told me 





the story. It appears that his partner and he 
went down to where the Chinamen are working 
placer diggings, and they became interested in 
the process, although neither had ever had any 
experience in mining. Finally they got some 
tools and went to work. 

“The one I knew, never found any gold of 
any consequence at all, but the other fellow 
worked out some big bowlders which had been 
left undisturbed by the old diggers, and from 
beneath them washed out $50 worth of gold. 
He had sense enough to quit there then; but 
the other had just begun to get interested, and 
kept on digging until finally forced to give up 
in despair. The one who found the gold, went 
out here in some gulch where they were placer- 
mining, and began inquiring where he could 
find some good diggings. 

“Of course, this was conclusive evidence to 
the old miners that he was a tenderfoot; so 
they pointed out a little patch of ground some 
distance away that was all honeycombed with 
prospect-holes. The place had been so com- 
pletely prospected that a man could hardly 
walk over it without tumbling intoahole. But 
that fellow went up there, found a spot large 
enough for a hole where none had been sunk, 
and began digging. He found gold, andina 
few weeks sold half his interest for 85,000.’’— 
Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 


Chivalry in Embryo. 

Two girls attired in their matinee costumes 
were hurrying eastward for their car, says the 
Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. They were both under 
one umbrella and were talking eagerly, both at 
once. One of them, in pulling her handker- 
chief from her shepping-bag, tumbled a big, 
square letter out onto the muddy pavement. 
She did not notice her loss, but a small news- 
boy did. He was selling a paper at the time, 
but he left his customer instantly, swooped 
down on the letter, and scampered at the top 
of his speed after the girls. 

‘Hi, lady!’ hecalled. ‘‘Youse dropped some- 
thin’.” 

The girl in the dark-blue costume, who 
carried the shopping-bag, turned, and the boy 
held out the letter, but, suddenly noticing that 
it was muddy, he drew it quickly back and 
wiped it carefully on the inside of his ragged 
little jacket; then he let the girl have it. 

If the man who wrote the bold superscription 
on the muddy envelope ever got asweeter smile 
from the girl in blue than she bestowed on the 
little newsboy, he is to be envied. 

‘*Thank you very much,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m very, 
very much obliged to you.”’ 

The boy grinned broadly and somewhat sheep- 
ishiy, made a fumbling attempt on the peak of 
his cap, and backed off until he collided with 
another youngster who had been looking on 
cynieaily. 

‘‘Tryin’ to make a mash?” asked the cynic, 
between puffs of acigarette end. ‘Doin’ the 
dood act? How much did she give yer, Brassey?” 

Brassey made no reply for amoment. He was 
looking after the girls, who had nearly reached 
the street corner, and he had a remnant of the 
grin still lingering about his dirty face. At 
the corner the girl in blue turned, nodded, and 
waved her hand, and Brassey waved a paper 





back at her. When she and hercompanion got 
into their car, Brassey turned to his cigarette- 
smoking colleague. 

‘Didn’t give me nawthin’,”’ hesaid. ‘‘What’d 
she give me anythin’ fer?” 

The cynic snorted. ‘‘Gee! You’re a dead 
one,” he remarked. ‘‘You’d ought to kep’ the 
letter. You’d got a quarter, if you’d worked it 
right.”’ 

‘*Brassey looked at him with sovereign con- 
tempt. ‘‘You’re a cheap skate,” he said, de- 
liberately. 


Tom-Cat Against Coyote. 

A Boise man who was passing over the sage- 
brush plains near Meridian, the other day, was 
treated to an exhibition that was as strange as 
it was interesting. It was a battle between a 
cat and a coyote. 

Plainly the night’s prowling over the prairie 
had netted the coyote nothing in the way of a 
good, square meal. When first seen he was 
stealthily gliding about, his nose to the ground, 
searching, as they always are, for something to 
appease his insatiable appetite. He was sur- 
veying the surroundings from a slight knoll, 
when there appeared:on the scene a great tom- 
cat—a burly fellow, who also seemed on a quest 
for breakfast, some toothsome morsel, as a cot- 
tontail, or a young grouse. 

When Tom hove in sight the coyote smiled a 
satisfied smile. Tom had not at first seen the 
coyote; in fact, was not aware that a foe was 
near until the first charge, when the coyote 
sprang at him. But, quick as a flash, he parried 
the first thrust, and then squared for action. 

The coyote plunged into the battle, intent 
on bearing down his antagonist with brute 
force alone, and this probably saved the day for 
Tom. This time Tom got ina left swinging 
blow on the coyote’s jaw, letting first blood; 
then jabbed with his right, bringing the coyote 
to a stand, and sending him to his corner under 
a sage-brush, bleeding. : 

In the second round the coyote sprang into 
the fight much as in the first, and with about 
the same result to him. The cat uppercut him 
as he rushed in, then, swinging, mauled him 
with left and right until the air was full 
of brown-gray hair. The round was furious 
throughout, with honors clearly for Tom. 

The coyote might have been counted out, if 
the gophers that watched the fight had been 
counting. He deliberated long before coming 
in for the third round, but his belly ruled his 
mind, and to the scratch he came—slowly, this 
time. 

Tom was ready, and rushed the fight. He 
crowded the coyote and backed him over the 
knoll, planting a left or right whenever or 
wherever he pleased. 

Finally, after much sparring, Tom got in the 
deadly knéckout blow. The fight was his, but 
he took no mean advantage. When the coyote 
was down he stood over him, giving him more 
than the limit of time for him to come up, but 
canis latranis had enough. 

He slunk away to his sage-brush, and felis 
domestica, his back still up, with his head over 
his shoulder to see that he was not made a 
victim of treachery, sidled off to continue his 
hunt for a nice young cottontail.— Boise City 
(Id.) Statesman. 


A Log Projectile. 

At three o’clock last Saturday afternoon, says 
a recent issue of the Wardner (Id.) News, there 
occurred in this town an accident which was a 
cause of wonder to hundreds of persons who 
visited the spot from that time until dark. 

Gus Wold and H. T. Foy were getting wood 
on the hillside northwest of town, near the 
top of the hill, when a dead pine-tree which 
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they had just cut down started down the slope | 
with fearful velocity, and a few seconds later 
they heard it go crashing through the houses 


2,000 feet below. 
feet of B. Flaig’s house on the east. 
bing in front thereof tilted the lower end a 
little, and thirty feet below it struck the roof 
of Iver Olson’s kitchen, going through it just 
like a bullet and passing out over and a little 
to the left of the front door. Twenty-five feet 
below it struck the wall of Mr. Nickerson’s 
dining-room, passed through that and through 
the floor under the front room, and through 
the basement, which is used as a woodshed. 
The next house in line was the one occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Presley, seventy feet be- 
low Nickerson’s. It went through the back 


It ran along within three 


shed, over the kitchen door, and through to | 


the floor, ploughing up the floor of the front 
room for half its length. There it penetrated 
the frozen ground, and stopped. 

The log was fifty-nine feet long, and two and 
one-half feet in diameter at the butt. The 


The crib- | 


til they rushed down the hill and learned that 
no one was injured, when they immediately set 
to work to saw up the log and repair the dam- 
| ages-to the buildings. This incident will surely 
be such a warning as will prevent its repetition 
for all time to come. 


From a Peanut-Stand to Wealth. 
Running a peanut-stand is a profitable occu- 
pation, but it does not compare with placer 
mining in the Klondike, according to the ideas 
of Nathan Kresky of Long Pond, Pa., who left 
St. Paul the other day on his way back to Daw- 
son City to resume operations on the eight 


was taken into the deal two years ago. Mr. 
Kresky has a lot of gold nuggets to show for 
his trip, and, in addition, he has placed a num- 
ber of certificates of deposit in his inside vest 
pocket, to be used on a rainy day. 

He told a Pioneer Press reporter of this city 
that he is worth $50,000 and that he would not 
be surprised if the amount would reach more 


counts of conditions in the gold country. A\l- 
though the men were cut off from the United 
States, they were fairly well informed as to the 
conditions prevailing here, and showed the 
keenest interest in the relations between this 
country and Spain. The news of the battle of 
Manila and Dewey’s victory aimost set the 
town crazy, and extravagant prices were paid 
for the story. A young man who arrived from 
the States with the first account of the battle 
rented a hall and charged fifty cents admission 
for the reading of the paper containing the 
| account. He played a three-night stand before 
| the miners were satisfied, and at the end sold 





claims that belong to him and a partner who | the paper for $10. This occurred two weeks 


| after the news of battle had reached this 
country. 


Farmer Russell's Cub Bear. 

A correspondent sends us the following inter- 
esting bear story from the Pembina Mountain 
District in Pembina County, N. D. Theevent 
took place last spring, and the chief actors in 

















REPLENISHING THE FAMILY LARDER ON A MANITOBA 


holes which it made through the different 
buildings were very little larger than the di- 
ameter of the log. It passed within two feet 
of a sash door in the Olson building without 
breaking the glass. 

But the most remarkable and satisfactory 
feature of the novel accident, is that no one 
was killed or even injured. Theeffect of such 
a projectile striking a human being is almost 
too dreadful to contemplate. Four children 
were playing in the kitchen of the Olson resi- 
dence when the log passed just over their heads, 
covering them with snow and broken shingles, 
and scaring them half todeath. Mrs. Presley 
had just left the bedroom, and, the moment 
the log struck, she had just moved to the fore 
part of the front room—the only safe place in 
the building. Mrs. Nickerson was at home, 
also, but out of the path of the destructive log. 

The men who were the unwilling cause of 
the disaster were almost beside themselves un- 





than that. He and his partner recently sold 
two claims on Bonanza Creek, one for $10,000 
and the other for $40,000. The latter was one 
of the choice claims of the original diggings, 
and had already panned out for its owners half 
. the amount it broughtinthe market. A num- 
ber of nuggets were brought out of the claim 


sion nearly $1,000 of free gold that was taken 
from this claim. 

Unlike some of the late arrivals from the 
Klondike Country, Mr. Kresky intends to re- 
turn. 
in the Alaskan region, and expects to return 
| there as fast as railroads, boats, and dog-teams 
can carry him. He is confident of cleaning up 
$100,000 worth of gold during the year, and 
after that he will sell his claims and return to 
civilization. 

The ex-peanut man gave some curious ac- 





He is satisfied that he can gaina fortune | 


FARM. 





which commanded in the market over $100 | 


| 


apiece, and Mr. Kresky now has in his posses- | 








it were a farmer named Russell and his brave 
and buxom daughter, who live about ten miles 
west of Walhalla. 

Russell, escorted by his dog, was on his way 
to a neighbor’s home for the purpose of getting 
some early seed potatoes to plant. Over his 
shoulder and under his arm, with its mouth 
open in front, he carried a seamless bag or sack, 
into which he intended to put the potatoes. 
The path led through quite a dense bush, and 
upon making a sharp turn he almost stepped 
on a little cub bear, which appeared to be not 
more than a day old. It was fast asleep beside 
the trail, quite unconscious of surrounding 
danger. Quick as thought the man stonped, 
grabbed the cub, and bundled it into the sack. 

Now, this would have been a much less dan- 
gerous act if cub bears were habitually un- 
accompanied by solicitous mothers. There was 
no exception to the rule in this instance, how- 
ever, for out of the brush near by came an old 
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she bear which was full of fight and bent on 
doing her duty. She came toa stop about ten 
feet distant, gave an angry snarl, and then 
made for the man full tilt. 

Russell was unarmed, and knew that his only 
safety lay in some very rapid leg-work. Near 
him was a small tree, and up it he went in 
short order. Perhaps he would not have been 
able to turn this trick so neatly had it not been 
for his faithful dog, which closed with the bear 
just long enough to permit the master’s escape. 
After that the canine found himself rolling 
down the steep side of a ravine—out of the fight 
completely, and not very curious to know 
whether the bear had corralled the man or not. 
He slunk away to the house, and there suc- 
ceeded, in dog fashion, in making known to the 
farmer’s daughter that something was wrong. 

Following the dog, she soon came in sight of 
her father. He was still in the tree, and the 
mother bear was keeping him there. 

“Say, dad! you’rein a pretty bad fix, ain’t 
you?”’ she queried. 

‘You bet lam,’’ he replied; ‘‘and I’m mighty 
anxious to get out of it.” 

‘“*‘Well,”’ the daughter said, ‘‘I’ll go to the 
house and get the rifle. That’ll settle it.” 

Soon returning, she secured a good rest for 
the gun, drew a bead on the bear just behind 
its ear, and pulled the trigger. The aim was 
deadly. Without a bit of ceremony the old 
bear toppled over and breathed her last. 

Mr. Russell came down from the tree, and 


the cub was borne to the house, where it soon 
learned to drink from a bottle of milk as freely 


as if it had been used to it all its life. When 
night-time came, however, it at first cried 
when left alone, but this ceased as soon as Miss 
Russell wrapped it in a blanket and laid it to 
rest upon her own bed. As amatter of course, 
it became a great pet. It was the baby of the 
Russell household, and it was the recipient of 
many special privileges. 

But the day came when the cub’s blissful 
existence was to be disturbed. One of Robin- 
son’s advance circus agents visited the com- 
munity to put up huge posters announcing the 
coming of the show, and, hearing of the young 
bear, he called upon the Russells and offered 
them $50 for it—with an additional tender of 
$25 for the pelt of the mother bear. As Miss 
Russell had for a long time been wanting an 
organ, which $75 would just buy, the trade was 
made and the cub passed on to achieve more or 
less fame in a traveling menagerie. 


A Dog's Engineering Skill. 

No one enjoys a good story better than W. E. 
Pearce, who works in the office of President 
Farrel, of the Pacific Coast Company. For that 
matter, few men can tell a story better. Toa 
little group of friends Mr. Pearce recently gave 
the following narrative, though the story loses 
something of its graphic interest when it is set 
up in cold black and white. 

“Tt was back a few years ago, and the scene 
of the story was along a railroad which had 
suffered the severe washouts of the floods of the 
spring of 1894. Reconstruction was just begin- 
ning, and trestles were threading themselves 
through the air with the fineness and rapidity 
of spiders’ webs. 

“‘At this time there came up the line a well- 
known sister from one of the charitable insti- 
tutions of Seattle. It was her custom to go 
among the railroad men year by year to secure 
subscriptions in support of the institution with 
which she is connected. She had a happy 
faculty of striking the men just about simul- 
taneously with the pay-train, and the men, 
seeing her energy and sincerity, were not slow 
to fatten her purse. 

‘*Well, it was rather a rough time when she 





came along four years and moreago. The road 
had been badly washed out, and no trains were 
running. I told her I was going down to the 
bridge where the men were at work, but that 
I had to travel on a hand-car. She said she 
would go with me. When we came to the wash- 
out, we found that piles had been driven anda 
single stringer had been laid across the caps. 
She was undaunted, and said that she would 
cross with us. The bridge constructor went 
ahead; the woman, and a little girl by whom 
she was invariably accompanied, went next, 
and I brought up the rear. Far beneath us the 
river, swollen by fresh mountain torrents, was 
roaring and rushing at a fearful rate. I noticed 
that the woman wore at her girdle, suspended 
by a shoulder-strap, a kind of wallet, which 
she seemed to guard with particular care. 

‘*We made the perilous transit in safety, but 
just as we reached the further bank, the sister 
clasped her hands to her side with a gesture of 
agony and cried: 

‘*My wallet is gone, and it had $250 in it!” 

We glanced backward,and there, sure enough, 
borne on the bosom of the foaming and eddying 
water, was the wallet. Not a moment was to 
be lost if the wallet was recovered. Yetit was 
as much as a man’s life was worth to venture 
in that flood. 

“At this moment, as we stood hesitating on 
the bank, I noticed a little dog, which seemed 
to be an attache of the railroadcamp. He was 
a most unpromising looking specimen. In his 
veins seemed to course the blood of a dozen 
different breeds. In plain English, he was a 
mongrel and an outcast. But his small, furzy, 
frizzly body looked alert and active, and an 
inspiration seized me. I called him to me, and, 
pointing out over the raging torrent, sought to 
call his attention to the wallet. He saw it, 
and by one of those quick flashes of intelligence 
by which man is sometimes able to communi- 
cate with the so-called lower animals, I asked 
him to go and get it. He hesitated a single 
instant, apparently to find whether I was in 
jest or in earnest. Then he acted. 

‘‘Never tell me again that a dog cannot 
reason. Instead of starting straight for the 
wallet, he took a deliberate estimate of the 
force and swiftness of the current. Then he 
started down the river bank. He ranas fastas 
he could until he was some 250 feet below 
where the wallet was floating. Then he started 
from the bank for midstream. A civil en- 
gineer could not have gauged a resultant force 
better. He struck the middle of the channel a 
few feet in advance of the wallet, waited for it, 
brought it to shore, and delivered it. We 
opened it. It was bursting with greenbacks. 
The men caressed the dog, and the sister’s 
mission did not suffer on account of the little 
incident. I saw her the other day in passing. 
She recognized me. It called up the incident, 
which I have not talked about since.’’— Seattle 
( Wash. ) Post-Intellige neer. 


Beyond the Century Mark. 

A recent issue of the Seattle (Wash.) Posi- 
Intelligencer relates the passing of a woman who 
bore the undisputed honor of being the oldest 
living pioneer in the county of Jefferson, if not 
in the entire western portion of Washington, 
she having lived full five-score years and ten. 

Mrs. Mollie Dallas, better known among the 
older settlers as ‘‘Old Mollie,” was the victim 
of the Grim Reaper, her death resulting simply 
from old age. She was a full-blooded Clallam 
Indian woman, and had lived the greater part 
of her life where death claimed her, having 
been there for years before the Puget Sound 
Mill Company thought of erecting its famous 
plant. 

“Old Mollie” first saw the light of day in 





1789, and one of the proudest experiences of her 
life, which she often referred to with pleasure 
and pride in after years, was the fact that she 
saw ‘‘the first Boston fight ship’’ the first time 
it entered the placid waters of Puget Sound. 
She was asmall papoose at the time, but re- 
called distinctly the terror which the “big 
canoe’ with its big frowning guns inspired 
among the red men. The braves thought the 
Great Spirit had arrived, while the squaws and 
papooses, with a discretion that was the better 
part of valor, gathered up their few effects and 
took to the tall grass, remaining there until it 
became apparent that the ‘‘Bostons’’ were 
friendly people, and intended them no harm. 
As Vancouver came with his ship in 1792, Mrs. 
Dallas was about three years of age at the time 
referred to. 

She was held in high esteem by all who knew 
her among the early settlers, her wisdom and 
influence among her people often being the 
means of preventing trouble between the In- 
dians and the grasping Europeans, who required 
no time to discover that the natives were 
“easy.” 

She had a wholesome contempt for the im- 
ported language of the Bostons, and not only 
declined to learn it, but religiously refrained 
from cultivating the common method of com- 
munication, the gutteral and eccentric ‘“Chi- 
nook.’’ As a consequence, it was with much 
difficulty in later years that the wants of the 
centenarian could be ascertained. Everybody 
was kind to her, however; and her later life 
was pleasantly spent with nothing todo but sit 
among the pines overlooking the Sound and 
commune with the placid nature she had known 
so long. 

“Old Mollie” leaves behind her one grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Walker, of Port Ludlow, 
as well as four great-granddaughters and two 
great-great-grandchildren. 


All Men of Cumulative Magnificence. 

John Thill, now a police officer in St. Paul, 
Minn., recently filed with the clerk of the 
United States District Court an application 
for relief under the Bankruptcy Act from debts 
incurred by him when he conducted a saloon in 
the Germania Bank Building. His assets are 
stated as $469, his debts at $3,776. At the foot 
of his list of former customers who owe him for 
drinks that are drunk..and cigars that are 
smoked, Mr. Thill, through his attorney, gives 
voice to faith in humanity as follows: 

“The foregoing list truly discovers the names 
and addresses of such petitioner’s customers as 
were more thirsty and famished than immedi- 
ately pecunious and prompt. As to the present 
status of said several items of indebtedness, 
your petitioner hath neither sufticient knowl- 
edge nor prescience to so much as hazard a 
guess. But, well-knowing the fact to be— 
maugre their past grievous fault in the prem- 
ises—that they are all gentlemen of cumulative 
magnificence of thirst and radiant elegance of 
manner, he has_no hesitancy in stating to the 
honorable court that they, well-knowing the 
premises and your petitioner’s dire necessity, 
will now settle their score with the trustee in 
bankruptcy with that same measure of prompt- 
ness and cheerfulness that originally marked 
the action of your petitioner in extending to 
them that needed help and succor which, on 
many occasions, in great probability, operated 
to save their lives.” 

A man who can draw up such an application 
for relief, under any law on earth, ought not to 
be in financial straits at all. Such a man is 
by nature a humorist, and, put to such use, 
his talents should yield him an income that 
would place him far above want of every 
description. 
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To Test Tea. 


To test tea, take a pinch in a glass, pour upon 
it a little cold water, and shake it up well. 
Pure tea will only slightly color the water, 
while a strong infusion is quickly yot from the 
aduterated or painted leaf. Now boil both sep- 
arately, and let them stand till cool, and the 
difference between them will be most marked. 
The false tea will become still more strong 
after long standing, but will remain trans- 
parent; whereas the pure tea will become muddy 
or milky. This last appearance arises from the 
tannic acid, which is a natural property in 


| 


pure tea, but which in artificial tea is entirely | 


absent. 


Good Manners for Children. 

A writer in the Ladies’ Home Journal says: 

“Good manners cannot be learned ina mo- 
ment. There are certain forms which society 
has agreed people must conform to if they wish 
to appear well bred, and these are often not at 
all what the natural inclination would prompt 
one todo under the circumstances. Children 
must be taught these conventions, and we must 
not be surprised if they are sometimes slow in 
learning them, nor despair if after much teach- 
ing they at times relapse into native barbar- 
ism. Patient perseverance in training them 
will at last produce the desired result. The 
constant repetition that seems so irksome, 
combined with the silent force of daily example, 
will effect. the end in view—a well-bred child. 


Reflections of a Scoffer. 


A crusty old bachelor remarks: 

Be happy, and you can pose as being good. 

Women aren’t any more of a mystery to a 
man than their clothes are. 

A woman is bound to have trouble; if it isn’t 
servants, or mumps, she goes to house-cleaning. 

There is no place where a woman can have 
such a good cry as sitting down on the floor. 

There is one thing a woman can’t forgive in 
her husband; it’s to have him come home on 
time, when she has thought up a lot of heart- 
breaking remarks about his staying out late. 

The queerest thing is the new idea a girl gets 
about modesty after she is married. 

A woman’s logic is all right; it’s her way of 
treating it as if it were a stomachache. 

Half the time when a woman pretends she is 
jealous about you, it’s because she is mad be- 
cause you aren’t jealous about her. 

When a woman gets an invitation to go ona 
visit, the first thing she does before accepting 
it is to sort out all her stockings. 

When a man gets up in the night, he would 
rather step on tacks than have his wife tell him 
to put on his slippers or he will catch cold. 


A Matter of Stature. 


It is an undeniable fact that the majority of 
men prefer short women to tall ones. Perhaps 
this is because they like to be looked up to—at 
all events by the fair sex—and it is only natural 
for them to prefer the girl who, in her little 
caressings and fascinating loverlike ways, has, 
on account of her shortness, to look up at him 
for the purpose of peering into his lovelit eyes. 

Tall women are usually dignified and appear 
to scorn kittenish ways, and, although they 
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manage to draw admiration, it is rather of the 
awe-inspiring kind. No doubt, owing to the 
smallness of stature and pretty, playful ways, 
men give to little women more petting than 
the tall, dignified women demands. The lover’s 
oft-repeated expression, ‘‘You little darling,” 
could hardly be applied to the very tall girl 
without tickling the risibilities of those who 
overheard it. 

This is certainly very hard and looks like a 
punishment for being tall, but who can help 
her stature? It is a fact, too, that men are 
rather shy about approaching tall women, be- 
cause of the restraint which they feel but can- 
not explain. They are under the impression— 
why, it is hard to tell—that tall women are built 
to be commanders, and that they are in their 
natural element when left alone in their re- 
served dignity and musings in their lonely 
wanderings. 

Bits of Kitchen Wisdom. 

Never let tea boil. 

Fresh lard will remove tar. 

Beat carpets on wrong side first. 

tub lamp chimneys with dry salt. 

Keep tea in a well-covered canister. 

Pour boiling water through fruit-stains. 

Brighten tinware with a damp cloth and 
soda. 

Ammonia will restore colors faded by acids. 

Use chloride of lime for sinks, drains, and 
rat-holes. 

Use whiting or damp salt to remove egg- 
stains from silver. 

Try cayenne pepper and borax to free the 
storeroom from ants. 

Wash out machine-oil stains at once with 
soft cold water and soap. 

Use lemon-juice and salt to remove iron-rust, 
ink, and mildew on white goods. 

After blood-stains have been well saturated 
with kerosene, wash with cold water. 

Cleanse the inside of coffee-pots with boiling 
water and baking-soda. 

Deny yourself a coveted etching, dress, or 
feather, and put the price into the many mod- 
ern appliances for lightening kitchen work. 

Heat the knife before cutting warm bread or 
cake. 

To keep lemon or orange-peel, mince very 
small, butter, and fill up with gin. In this way 
they will keep for years, for flavoring pie, pud- 
ding, etc. 


Care of the Eves. 

Few people are aware what an excellent tonic 
a cold-water bath is for the eyes; not the ordi- 
nary sponge-bath, with closed lids, but opening 
the eyes and holding them open fora minute 
or more in clear, cool water. 

To do this, take a teacupful of water and 
hold it to the eye against the face, and open 
the eye in it. Open and shut two or three 
times to wash out the eye, then dry with a soft 
towel. Never rub your eyes; it is an exceedingly 
injurious practice, and children should be 
warned against it. If your eyes are weak, put 
a pinch of salt in the water. 

To relieve a sty, wet a compress of old linen 
with boiling water and lay on the sty. Repeat 
every few minutes, several times, and do this 
once an hour as long as may be necessary. 

Good sight is among the greatest blessings of 
of life, and it behooves women, for their own 
sake, to take good care of their eyes. When 
you have nothing to do, when you are simply 
resting, close your eyes, and let them rest also. 
As long as the eyes are open they are at work 
toa greater or less extent, and occulists will tell 
you that the moisture of the closed lids is good 
for them. 

Never press the eyeball, as that flattens it 
and brings on premature loss of vision. If a 


cinder gets in the eye, wet a flaxseed and put 
it in one corne: of the eyelid. Close the lid, and 
the seed will attract the cinder and bring it 
out. Closing the eye and anointing the edges 
of the lid with vaseline is another means of ac- 
complishing the same result, and without irri- 
tating the delicate organ. 


Bridget’s Union. 


The following conservative rules have been 
adopted by the New York Servant Girls’ Union: 

‘“‘Work to commence at 6:30 A. M., and to end 
at 9 P. M. 

“One afternoon free each week, and the 
whole of Sunday every alternate week. 

“Light, warm, and well-ventilated rooms. 

“Each servant to have her own bed.”’ 

In Duluth, and in other cities where there 
are no servant-girl unions, the rules are as fol- 
lows: 

‘*‘Work to begin when Bridget wakes up, and 
to continue until she gets tired. 

“One afternoon free each week, every Sun- 
day, and as many more days and evenings as 
possible; depending on the awe in which Bridget 
is held by her mistress. 

“Cut glass and crockery broken to be charged 
to profit and loss. 

“Kitchen the exclusive property of Bridget 
every evening, to entertain her young man in. 

“Plenty of cake, maple syrup, and other sweet 
things for Bridget’s consumption, as she can- 
not eat ordinary food.”’ 

By all means let us have a servant-girls’ 
union. Let us have a mistresses’ union, also. 
— Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune. 


The Unexpected Remarh. 

No well-trained adult mind ever thinks of 
the things that children will say, and the ‘‘un- 
expected’”’ from them is always held in dread 
expectancy. A fresh example was afforded the 
other evening. 

There was company for dinner, and the plat- 
ter in front of the host contained a fine roast 
of beef. He drew the sharp carving-knife 
across the ringing steel for a few times, just be- 
cause that is a way carvers have, drove the fork 
deep into the steaming beef, and gracefully be- 
gan operations. Two nice marbleized slices 
clear across the roast had resulted, and he was 
turning off the third, when the blade struck a 
skewer, made a sliding, upward motion, and 
came out at the top—with the result that the 
proposed slice looked like a frost-bitten leaf 
curled by the sun. 

The man could not say intense things in the 
presence of his guests, but he froze his wife 
with a look, made a grim joke about the in- 
digestibility of roasted hardwood, inquired 
whether the butcher also ran a woodyard, dug 
the skewer out viciously, and ordered little 
Willie, who had made several attempts to tell 
something, to keep still or to leave the table. 

His evident temper led to an embarrassing 
silence, and little Willie saw an opening that 
he could not resist. 

“Cook has burnt her nose orful,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

‘*Too bad!”’ said the father, whose good hu- 
mor was coming back. ‘‘How did she do it?”’ 
‘Tryin’ ter pull them skewers out with her 
teeth!’’ the lad replied. 


Answering Childish Questions, 

Inborn in every child is a disposition to ask 
endless questions on every imaginable subject, 
too often getting only a scolding or impatient 
word as an answer. 

Some children possess this characteristic in 
so marked a degree that they become a veri- 
table nuisance to their elders, who are apt to 





lose all patience with them, and in doing so 
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forget that it is one of the child's chief waysof 


learning the thousands of things that he must 


know. 
To a child, everything is new and strange; 


and it is no wonder that he thinks and ques- 


tions. 

Parents should bear well in mind that they 
were young once, and, while rebuking a child 
who is pushing and forward, they should an- 
swer as many of the little folks’ questions as 
possible. 

It is a great mistake to answer the same 
question over and over again, for a child’s 
memory has to be cultivated; so it is well to 
impress upon him the importance of remem- 
bering what has once been clearly explained to 
him. 

All questions should be answered, so far as 
possible, in the plainest possible language, so 
that the little, undeveloped minds may fully 
understand what is meant. 

Never write down a message which you send 
a child to deliver. It is far better to send him 
again and again, than to allow him to depend 
upon what is written. 

A child’s memory will be strengthened by 
use, and by the sense ef importance which 
comes of being trusted and depended upon. 

The days when “‘children should be seen and 
not heard”’ are over, and we shall all do well to 
bear in mind that children have a perfect right 
to ask a question and expect to be answered 
when not inconvenient to their elders. 


The Art of Story Telling. 

When one speaks of telling stories to the lit- 
tle people, prose narratives seem to be com- 
monly understood and as commonly used, but 
there is no mistake greater than to suppose 
that children are not susceptible to the charms 
of poetry, writes Nora Archibald Smith in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. They care more for poetry, 
on the contrary, than the majority of grown 
people, whether for the melody, the rhythm, 
the rhymes, the short lines, the simplicity and 
picturesqueness of expression, or for all these 
reasons together, which makes it a thing pleas- 
antly different from common speech. Goethe 
advised that every child should see a pretty 
picture and hear a beautiful poem every day, 
and if we would not banish the charm of poetry 
from mature life, it behooves us to follow his 
advice and subject the child to its influence at 
the time of greatest susceptibility. 

We must beware, however, of giving a one- 
sided development by confining ourselves too 
much to one branch of literature; we must in- 
clude in our repertory some well-selected myths, 
fairy stories which are pure and spiritual in 
tone, and a fable now and then. Nature stories, 
hero tales, animal anecdotes, occasional narra- 
tives about good, wholesome children, neither 
prigs nor infant villians, plenty of fine poetry, 
as has been said, and, for the older ones of the 
family, legends, allegories, and historic hap- 
penings. 

A large stock of stories is not essential for 
little children. They feel, as Bulwer said, the 
beauty and holiness that dwell in the custom- 
ary and the old; and they are well pleased—and 
it is best that it should be so—with hearing the 
same old favorites repeated again and again, in 
song or in story, from their mothers’ lips. 


Useful Household Remedies. 
It is often very inconvenient to send for a 


doctor, and if a housekeeper knew more of 


the simple remedies which our grandmothers 
used, it would often be unnecessary. Many 
serious ailments might be prevented by giving 
the proper medicines as soon as the symptoms 
are manifest. 

A cold can usually be broken up in time, and 


the principal agent in effecting a cure is plenty 
of heat. Bathe the feet in mustard water that is 
as warm as it can be borne, and put the patient 
to bed with a warm iron to his feet. Put the 
juice of a lemon in acup with a tablespoonful 
of sugar, fill the cup with hot water, and let 


him drink it. This will produce a sweat, which | 


counteracts the cold. If he has a cough, pre- 
pare a medicine as follows: 

Put one ounce each of slippery elm, flaxseed 
and licorice, one-fourth of a pound of sugar, 
and one-half pint of molasses, in one pint of 
water to soak three or four hours; then put 
them on the stove to simmer an hour and a 
half. It is then ready to strain and bottle for 


use. Give a tablespoonful every two or three | 


hours. 

An old and well-tried remedy for the ear-ache 
is composed of sweet oil and laudanum in equal 
parts. Warm ita little, and put two drops in 
the ear with a dropper—a very convenient lit- 
tle article which every family should possess. 
Put a small piece of cotton in the ear, and the 
child will soon be quietly sleeping. Warm 
onion juice is often used in the same way. 

A mustard plaster placed over the lungs, un- 
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the house in two seasons, and stretched so far 
that it was at last necessary to prune it back 
and let it start anew around the side of the 
wall. 

“T don’t know whether others will take a 
fancy to my decoration or not,’’ says the woman 
of the house, ‘“‘but, should they, and should 
they live in the mild climate of Tacoma, they 
can have a similar decoration by planting the 
ivy outside and making an entrance-way in the 
wall. He will gladly reach in and show his 
greenest leaves the year round.” 


Ancient Symbolism of the Glove. 


In the history of dress, the position of the 
glove is unique. There was a time when the 
glove was an emblem of confidence. Forming 
a part of the regal habit, it became a badge of 
rank. In the Middle Ages the ceremony of in- 
vestiture in conferring dignities or bestowing 
lands was consummated by the giving of a 
glove. 

Likewise the deprivation of gloves was a 
ceremony of degradation. Then, too, it was 
the custom to give gloves in payment of rent, 
the gloves being accepted as a guarantee of a 





A GOOD PAIR TO DRAW TO. 


der the shoulder-blade—in fact, wherever there 
is a dull pain, will relieve it in a short time. 
This should not be allowed to remain until it 
makes blisters. 


Unique Ivy Decorations. 


One of the most unique and cheerful parlor 
decorations, and at thesame time one of the far- 
thest from the artificial, the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Ledger says, has by chance come into the home, 
and arranged itself about the upper part of the 
best room, of an I Street householder. Perhaps 
such a decoration never before came voluntarily 
to the home of anyone dwelling in a modern 


house. 


This strange decoration is a living ivy that 
has crept through a breach in thecorner of the 
house, winding or shooting through an aper- 
ture, and reaching further on and through a 
hole in the plastering and the wall-paper. 

‘‘A rare old plant is the ivy green,’’ sang the 
poet, and surely he appears rare and welcome 
in his new place in the household of the Ta- 
coman. The woman of the house is fond of 
plants, and encourages the plant; and so thrifty 
has it become that it ran around two sides of 





retainer’s service, which was the chief condi- 
tion of tenure. On the Scotch border the glove 
held a high place as a gage. Here a glove borne 
on the point of a lance proclaimed an act of 
perfidy. Biting the glove was a sign of hostile 
intent, and the usual prelude to a quarrel. 
Throughout the history of dress, they are 
found symbolical of pledges, gages, gifts, or fa- 
vors. Gloves also form part of burial rites, and 
were carried in funeral processions until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. When a 
maiden died it was the custom to place in the 
center of the garland which was borne on her 
coffina pair of white gloves—a symbol of virgin- 
ity and innocence.— Woman's Home Companion. 





One's Shoes vs. Nervousness. 

A new cure for nervousness has been sug- 
gested to American sufferers from the indefin- 
able but terrible malady, and by a Chinese stu- 
dent of national and racial characteristics. 
The man who has formulated the new nerve 
specific says that he believes its adoption will 
cure the worst case of headache couchant over 
nerves rampant known to mankind. He be- 
lieves the entire absence of nervousness which 
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characterizes the Mongolian race to result sim- 
ply from the centuries of practice which his 
countrymen have given to the simple cure. 

And this is the cure: 

‘“‘Always wear soft-soled shoes, and you will 
never be conscious of possessing nerves,’’ says 
the servant from the Flowery Kingdom. 

To Americans but recently induced to try 
the wearing of heavy, thick-soled shoes with a 
view to mitigating the very conditions now 
under discussion, the idea would seem at first 
sight ridiculous. Upon close inspection, how- 
ever, it bears at least a semblance of reason. 

‘‘A hard-soled shoe, like a tight or high-heeled 
shoe, puts a person under tension,’’ says the 
man who is responsible for the propounding of 
the new idea in America. ‘‘This tension is 
naturally and necessarily wearing, and the 
nerves seem to wear out first. It is relaxation 
whith is necessary to cure nervousness, not 
bracing up, or tension. I feel convinced that 
the theory which I have advanced, to the effect 
that if Americans will stop wearing the stiff 
soles which keep them under a strong, if un- 
conscious tension, they will cease to be nerv- 
ous, will soon be borne out by facts.”’ 

In support of this theory the people who are 
just now interested in the Chinese doctor’s 
ideas instance the fact that a tight shoe will pro- 
duce more wrinkles—nervous wrinkles around 
the mouth, eyes and forehead—inside a given 
time than any other form of suffering known. 
The sudden adoption of a heavy-soled shoe after 
the wearing of light kid shoes will sometimes 
insure asimilar result. Some physicians talked 
with on the subject, while deprecating any- 
thing that will tend todrive the sensible thick- 
soled shoes which have lately become fashion- 
able out of popularity again, declare that they 
believe much truth to be enshrined in the 
Chinaman’s statements. 

“This is the way in which I would compro- 
mise,” said one of the best-known physicians 
in the country not long ago. ‘‘Let everyone, 
man or woman, who steps outside the house at 
all in cool or bad weather, wear thick-soled 
shoes, but see that the soles are also as pliable 
as possible. It is not the thickness of the sole 
which is at fault; that is always good. It is 
the stiffness. Get shoes as pliable as can be 
found, and rest the feet and nerves further by 
wearing the softest shoes to be had, real Indian 
moccasins if possible, in the house and when 
and wherever conventionality allows. Every- 
body realizes, albeit most of us do it uncon- 
sciously, what a relief to nerves and feet alike 
comes with the ‘getting into slippers’ process 
so dearly beloved of the average man. Women, 
too, usually slip off their heavy shoes and don 
easy slippers the moment they reach their own 
rooms, and this is right. Pliable shoes furnish 
an easy and simple way of resting for overtired 
and overworked people. So far, at least, the 
Chinese doctor is right. The experiment of 
treating the nerves by wearing pliable—and to 
‘pliable’ I should add ‘wide, roomy,comfortable, 
—shoes whenever possible is an experiment ex- 
ceedingly easy to try, and it has a better chance 
of proving efficacious than is the case with 
many popular ideas of the kind.”’ 


Ironing Table Linen. 

There is more in ironing tablelinen than has 
been dreamed of in many housewives’ phi- 
losophy, avers the Philadelphia Vimes. There 
is no reason why table linen of even a coarse 
quality should not have a glisten and shine 
that is the peculiar property of all properly 
ironed linen. 

Linen, by good rights, should be dried only 
enough to make it possible to iron it well. It 
is well nigh impossible to iron out wrinkles 
that have once dried in; even with good sprink- 














ling this is a difficult task to do, as any one 
may know who has tried it. After the linen is 
washed and rinsed until quite clean, then let 
it hang in the sun, if possible, until just dry 
enough to iron nicely. Have the iron hot; a 
lukewarm iron will not do. Fold the cloth 
lengthwise, if at all, for the first pressing; press 
hard, and iron smoothly, until the linen is 
quite dry; unless it is perfectly dry it will not 
have that luster and brilliance that all well- 
ironed linen has. Fold the cloth lengthwise 
until it is narrow enough to suit the taste, and 
then crosswise folding is allowable. 

The only points to be observed are these: 
Iron the linen before it is dry, and iron it until 
it is perfectly dry. This will insure perfect 
work. 

Avoid starch in linen as you would upon silk 
silk or such fabrics. It isentirely out of place. 

Table linen should be ironed in the same way 
as table cloths, and all fancy foldings be 
avoided. Sometimes in hotels fancy foldings 
are used, but for the home table let the nap- 
kins be folded in plain squares and be ironed so 
perfectly that their gloss will be an attractive 
feature of the table decorations. 

Hot irons and clean, with a good ironing- 
board or table, covered with a folded blanket 
tacked firmly in place, linen not too dry, and a 
good, strong pressure, are the main things 
needed in ironing table linen, and there is no 
reason why the home table should not look as 
well every day, as far as these points go, as 
when it is set for ‘‘company.”’ 


Deferred Calls. 


Deferred calls are a fruitful source of misap- 
prehension to many of our correspondents, to 
judge from the numerous questions that reach 
us concerning them. This being so, it is worth 
while to go into the subject and place itin a 
clearer light before those who are interested in 
the discussion of the same. 

The first impression that seems to arise when 
a call due is delayed beyond the apparently 
orthodox time, is one of extreme annoyance 
mingled with surprise, and the ground is gone 
over again and again to ascertain the probable 
reason for such indifference, almost amounting 
to a personal snub. When no good reason can 
be discovered to justify a deferred call—noth- 
ing having transpired of an unfriendly charac- 
ter since the last meeting took place—the con- 
clusion is arrived at that the delay is inten- 
tional and denotes a wish to discontinue the 
acquaintance. 

Oftener than not, the judgment arrived at is 
an erroneous one—the reverse of what is actu- 
ally the case. To take the following as an in- 
stance in point: A call has been made on the 
one side—it may have been a first call upon a 
newcomer, it may have been a call made after 
a prolonged absence, or it may have been one 
made in the ordinary course of calling, and 
this call has been returned after a lapse of 
three weeks, or even less, and here the matter 
rests for a time, and the call is not repeated. 
Nearly three months are allowed to elapse, and 
then the one who has returned the call com- 
mences to wonder why she has not been called 
upon again, and speculates as to the reason of 
this, and very naturally takes umbrage at the 
apparent want of civility shown, not taking 
into account the causes that actuate the one in 
question. 

In the case of first calls it must not be taken 
for granted that close intimacy will follow as 
a matter of course, and that as soon as they are 
returned others will succeed them with equal 
rapidity. This is where the mistake comes 
in, where susceptibilities are easily wounded, 
where pride takes alarm, and a general wish is 


. 





felt that the calls had not been made in the first 
instance; whereas the solution lies in the fact 
that very many ladies consider that to call on 
an average four times in a year upon an ac- 
quaintance is sufficient recognition; it is all 
their leisure allows of, taking into considera- 
tion the number of their acquaintances, and 
bearing in mind how many opportunities there 
are for meeting in general society, and conse- 
quently of seeing quite as much of anyone in 
particular as can reasonably be desired. This 
is not the result of over-exclusiveness, or of a 
desire to keep the acquaintanceship on a foot- 
ing of strict ceremony, but it is dictated by 
common-sense and expediency. It occasionally 
happens, however, that first calls begin and 
end an acquaintance, but these are extreme 
cases, and the inevitable must be submitted to 
when there is no other interpretation pos- 
sible. 

Again, calls are often deferred on account of 
absence from home, press of engagements, be- 
reavement and illness, and all these preventive 
causes should be allowed for before judging the 
case and pronouncing a verdict. If this were 
done, much unnecessary irritation of spirit 
would be avoided; although, when’ the social 
balance is not precisely equal, there is a ten- 
dency to over-estimate the value of social 
amenities. 

In all and every case, much latitude should 
be allowed in the matter of calling be 
quaintances with whom no decided friendship 
exists. Any one of the previously mentioned 
causes would be reason sufficient for delayed 
calls, and, although those to whom these calls 
are due cannot call again until called upon, yet 
they can issue invitations without waiting for 
these deferred calls. They are generally some- 
what reluctant to take this course, and, if there 
is room for doubt, it is wiser not to venture 
upon it, and to wait future eventualities. 
Philadelphia Times. 


No Platonic Love. 

“Do you believe Platonic love is possible be- 
tween young unmarried men and women?” a 
young married man said to me not long ago, 
writes Frances Evans in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. More likely to be possible between them 
than between a married man and a young, un- 
married woman, I replied. 

He looked at me a moment, then the color 
mounted to his face as he replied: 

‘*You are rather hard on us.”’ 

Women blush for nothing, but a man never 
colors up without a cause. That red flush, al- 
though it was for the sex of inherited trousers, 
not for himself particularly, would have con- 
firmed me in my belief had I been a bit shaky 
—which I was not. 

What did he mean by Platonic love, anyway? 
What do we all mean when we use that epithet? 
Look first at the dictionary definition. Pla- 
tonic love: ‘‘A pure spiritual love subsisting 
between the sexes, which regards the mind and 
its excellencies only.’’ 

That last clause, ‘regarding the mind only,’ 
upsets the theory of Platonic love entirely. 
The truth is, there is no such thing existing 
between any man and woman. As soon as the 
feeling of regard between people of opposite 
sex grows strong enough to be designated as 
love, it emanates from the heart. not from the 
brain, and is not interested alone in the excel- 
lencies of the mind, although mental attrac- 
tion in many cases is the first cause of love. 
The clearest form of expressing affection for 
any one is by means of a caress given with the 
hands, arms, and lips. This is natural and 
right when the affection is allowable—as be- 
tween mother and child, husband and wife, or 
brother and sister. 
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IN THE BITTER ROOT VALLEY. 


By E. A. Evans. 








Today I have been standing on historic 


ground, probably the oldest in the State of | 


Montana—the St. Mary’s Mission at Stevens- 
ville, established in 1841 by Father DeSmet on 
his second trip to this country. Here, in 1804, 
came Lewis and Clarke to the Flathead Indian 
Camp, the first white men ever seen by these 
Indians. Lieutenant Clarke wedded an Indian 
woman, and a lineal descendant by the name 
of Clarke is now living in the valley. Here, in 
1872, at the door of this old Mission, James A. 
Garfield, special commissioner for the removal 
of the Flathead Indians from the Bitter Root 
Valley, met in council all the hereditary chiefs 
and oldest Indians of this nation. For years 
this old bell was the only clock in the valley, 
and rung the hours of noon, sun- 
rise, and sunset, calling the wor- 


| ages, who but partially understood him, for 


assistants, and with tools and implements still 
more rude! Father Ravalli’s coming to this 
Mission was indeed a blessing. An Italian by 
birth, after becoming a Jesuit at fifteen, and 
deciding. to go as a missionary to the Indians, 


| 





he spent seventeen years in preparation, study- | 


ing medicine and surgery under the best physi- 
cians in Rome. Entering the artist’s studio 
and mechanic’s shop as an apprentice, he 
learned to wield the chisel and the brush as 
skillfully as he did the tools and implements 
of almost every trade. 

This mission, abandoned for a few years, was 


reopened in 1867, when miners were rushing | 


into the rich gold-fields of Montana, and Father 


Senate, visiting the Indians of Montana, came 
to the Mission to meet Charlot, the chief of the 
Flatheads. Here they found Father Ravalli, 
although he had been confined to his bed for 
nearly five years by paralysis, still cheerful, 
vigorous of intellect, surrounded by his books, 
and prescribing for the sick and even perform- 
ing difficult surgical operations. His death at 
the age of seventy-three years after such suffer- 
ing was probably the result of the severe hard- 
ships he had endured while living with the 
savages without the necessaries of life. The 
St. Mary’s, afterward named the Bitter Root 
River, supplied them with mountain trout in 
abundance, but their ordinary fare was roots, 
berries, dried buffalo-meat, and game. Mail 
was received once a year by sending to Van- 
couver, B. C.; but at one time he did not receive 
a letter for three years, the party having been 
attacked by hostile Indians and completely 
annihilated. 

Directly back of the Mission, across the river, 
rises white-capped St. Mary’s, the highest peak 
in the Bitter Root Mountains. This home of 
the Flathead Indians, which was the delight 
of this gifted Italian, as it has been 
of every one who has visited the 





shipful Flatheads to prayer and | ; 
praise. Here, in 1843, came Father 
Ravalli, with all his wonderful 
gifts, to spend a lifetime in point- 
ing others to the Master he wor- 
shiped so truly and followed so 
meekly. Just back of the old Mis- 
sion built of hewed logs, with clay 
roof, to which additions in front and 
rear have been made—seven rooms 
in all, is a burial place. From the 
center of the little cemetery, filled 
with hundreds of nameless Indian 
graves, rises a beautiful white mar- 
ble shaft which bears this inscrip- 
tion: 
“MONTANA'S TRIBUTE 
TO 
FATHER ANTONY RAVALLI, 

“Who spent forty years in this far West, 
for the good of souls and suffering 
mankind, as a zealous missionary 
and charitable pbysician.” 


The grave is surrounded by an 
iron railing, with white marble posts. On the 
surrounding grounds, where still stand the 
ruins of Fort Owens, the first wheat and pota- 
toes were raised in Montana in 1842, to the 
surprise and delight of the natives. Father 
De Smet made the journey to the Coeur d’Alene 
Mission to get the seed, during the previous 
winter. Prior to the coming of Father Ravalli, 
the only bread made by the Indians was from 
flour pounded out ina mortar, or from whole 
boiled wheat. With his ingenuity 





called him at times on a ride of two hundred 
miles to distant mining-camps—to extract bul- 
lets or to set broken limbs; and he never refused 
a call, no matter from what color or nation, 
from rich or poor. He was beloved by all, and 
the miners rewarded his disinterested work 
among them so liberally that he became the 


| support of the Mission. 


In 1883 a committee from the United States 





and mechanical skill, he soon built, 
rigged up and had in operation a 
miniature flour-mill, run by water- 
power, the first mill in the country, 
which had a capacity of eight bush- 
els daily. He had two small mill- 
stones which Father DeSmet had 
brought from Belgium for hand use. 

Here, also, he built the first saw- 
mill. Four wagon-tires, welded to- 
gether, furnished the crank, and a 
a fifth tire, after plenty of filing, 
constituted a saw. Although there 
are now several saw-mills in this 
valley, turning off their thousands 
of feet of lumber daily,—the logs 
lifted by machinery and the lumber 
carried away by the locomotive,— 
how insignificant seem these results 
of money and machinery with the 
herculean labors of this one man in 
a wilderness, with only rude sav- 
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RUINS OF OLD FORT OWENS, STEVENSVILLE, MONTANA. 








INTERIOR OF OLD MISSION, STEVENSVILLE, MONTANA. 


valley, is a veritable Garden of 
Eden. It is surrounded onallsides 
by lofty hills, upon which clouds 
are always resting, and through its 
center flows the cool waters of a 
beautiful river. There the Creator 
placed this godly priest, and out of 
the ground He made to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food. 

The valley extends thus for a dis- 
tance of fifty miles—from Missoula, 
where the Hell-gate Canyon seems 
to shut off approach from the west, 
to the mountains beyond Grants- 
dale. It looks like a beautiful 
park—here narrower, there wider, 
as the mountains approach or di- 
verge—with groups of pine-and fir- 
trees which look as if they had been 
arranged by a landscape gardener. 
Along the winding channel of the 
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| Ravalli’s wonderful medical and surgical skill | river are low willows with rich russet hue, 


lending additional coloring; and in places the 
white-stemmed cottonwood makes a silvery 
foreground for the dense evergreens upon the 
mountainside. Some of the largest and richest 
fruit-farms in Montana are found here. Apples, 
pears, prunes, apricots, plums, peaches, huckle- 
berries, and delicious cherries also reward 
patient labor. The only fruit which is not 
indigenous to this soil is perhaps the grape— 
and it may be simply because they 
have not yet tried the right variety. 

Here, also, is Marcus Daly’s big 
stock-ranch at Hamilton. Heisa 
veritable John P. Robinson to the 
people of this modest berg. What 
he thinks, they talk; and what he 
says, they swear by. Here in this 
valley he is breeding and training 
some of the finest racing-stuck in 
America. His special car, full of 
racers from Eastern tracks return- 
ing to their valley home for the 
winter, drew up to the depot and 
was met by a delegation of about 
twenty of the leading business men 
of Hamilton the day I was there. 
Two carriages, each drawn by beau- 
tiful high-bred Hambletonians— 
one span blood-bays, the other 
chestnut, from the Marcus Daly 
ranch—alJso drew in to carry the 
trainers to their homes. I do not 
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“HAMBURG,” ONE OF MARCUS DALY’S STRING OF RACE-HORSES. 


think the president of the United States would 
be met in better style in that town—unless he 
was thoroughly approved of by Marcus Daly. 
In the hall of the Ravalli,—the finest hotel in 
the valley, named, I suppose, in honor of 
Father Ravalli—are three paintings of famous 
racers reared at the Daly farm—one of the 
racers now being in the Queen’s stablesin Lon- 
don. Each painting is about the size of Rosa 
Bonheur’s Horse Fair, and the collection of 
five (there are two others at his homes) cost 
Mr. Daly seventy thousand dollars. 

But I must not leave this valley without a 
mention of beautiful Missoula, which sits at 
its head, with some six thousand inhabitants. 
It is here that the State University buildings 
are located. Everything about Missoula is 
modern and complete. Although there are 
larger and more centrally located cities in Mon- 
tana, Missoula seems to be the favorite resi- 
dence city, and it is certainly an ideal place for 
a college or a university. A commercial-col- 
lege of high repute, and a Catholic academy 
are already here—besides the excellent city 
schools. There are two excellent hospitals, 
several large hotels, and general merchandise 
stores are numerous and well kept. Inshort, 
Missoula and the Bitter Root Valley constitute 
perfect abiding places the year round. Incon- 
stant sight of the majestic mountains—grander 
scenery than which it would be difficult to find 
anywhere in the Rocky Mountain region; 
blessed with clear-flowing rivers of water, and 


valleys that are far-famed for their wonderful 
fertility and freedom from extreme heat and 
cold, it is not at all surprising that the people 
of this favored section are as contented as they 


SIXTY YEARS OF LUMBERING ON THE ST. 
CROIX RIVER. 





In his recent address before the Minnesota 
Historicai Society, William H.C. Folsom, one 
of the pioneer lumbermen of the State, said: 

‘‘During the period of sixty years of lumber- 
ing in theSt. Croix Valley (which extends from 
its source in Douglas County, Wis., to its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi River about thirty- 
seven miles below St. Paul, forming the bound- 
ary line between Minnesota and Wisconsin for 
a distance of about 100 miles), 133 mills have 
been erected which have manufactured almost 
exclusively pine timber. Only twenty-seven 
of these mills are running at the beginning of 
the year 1899. Mills now cutting from 10,000,000 
to 45,000,000 feet per season, are doing the work 
that in former years, with less efticient meth- 
ods, would require ten or fifteen mills in the 
place of each of these to manufacture the same 
amount of lumber in the same time. In the 
recent years over 320 rafts of logs and lumber, 
on an annual average, have been floated out of 
Lake St. Croix on their way to Southern 
markets. 

“The Nevers dam, ten miles above St. Croix 
Falls, was built in 1891 at a cost of $10,000. 
The length of the dam is 1,000 feet; its possible 
head is seventeen feet, with flowage reaching 
up the river ten miles. The purpose of the 




















MARCUS DALY’S FAMOUS HORSE- 


certainly are prosperous. Montana has many 
beautiful localities, but of all there is probably 
none that includes a larger number of desirable 
features than Missoula. 








A GLIMPSE OF LAKE COMO, BITTER ROOT VALLEY, MONTANA. 
From a photo taken in July. Perpetual snow crowns the peak in the distance. 


RANCH AT HAMILTON, MONTANA. 


dam is to hold the yearly cut of logs and to 
supply the water from the extensive reservoir 
for driving the logs to the St. Croix boom. Be- 
fore this dam was built, navigation was im. 
peded by the millions of logs filling the river 
above the boom, but the holding of the water 
by the dam leaves the river below, during a 
large part of the year, with less than its nat- 
ural flow. 

“Tt is found that the aggregate amount of 
pine timber cut during these sixty years within 
the St.Croix drainage area is about 14,054,000,000 
feet. Its stumpage value may be estimated at 
about $3 per thousand, or, in total, $42,000,000. 
The amount paid for labor in cutting and driv- 
ing the logs, and in the mill work, aggregates 
about $28,000,000. The sale value realized from 
lumbering in this valley has thus amounted to 
some $70,000,000. Much of this vast amount of 
lumber so produced has gone to the great prai- 
rie region and more western plains to build 
farmhouses, towns, and cities. Many a young 
man in Central and Western Minnesota and 
the Dakotas received his first money for labor 
performed at the boom, in the saw-mills, or in 
the pineries, which wages have laid the founda- 
tions of many happy and prosperous homes.”’ 
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TOWN-BUILDING IN MINNESOTA. 


By R. G. Solis. 


One of the most important links of railroad 
constructed of recent years in Minnesota was 
completed last fallin the northern part of the 
State. This piece of road connects what is 
known as the Fosston branch of the Great 
Northern, running southeasterly from Crooks- 
ton, and the Duluth, Superior and Western 
railroad which runs from Duluth to Deer River, 
an important trading point in Itasca County. 
Special features of directness are claimed for 
this road in uniting more closely the great 
wheat-fields of the Red River Valley and the 
head of navigation on the Great Lakes; but 
this is of comparatively small importance to 
Minnesota as against the great benefit of open- 
ing up a new region of vast dimensions which 
will afford homes and employment for thou- 
sands of settlers. It is estimated that there is 
over a million acres of Government land contig- 
uous to this new railroad, and an abundance of 
private lands at very low prices. As to the 
general character of this territory, I append 
the following statement from a reliable man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions: 

“In regard to the lands along the new line 
from Fosston to Duluth, I would say that they 
are among the richest in natural resources and 
possibilities of any at present opened to settle- 
ment in Minnesota. Speaking broadly, they 
may be divided into two classes, both of which 
are uniformly fertile and adapted to wheat-and 
stock-raising, possessing many of the charac- 
teristics of the famous Red River Valley land. 
I would include under one head all lands upon 
which the pine has been cut, which can be had 
at a very reasonable price. These lands are now 
valuable, for the timber on them is suitable for 
railroad-ties and cordwood, so that the settler 
can commence to realize on his land just as fast 
as he clears, without waiting for his first crop. 
There are also many thousand acres of virgin 
woodland and meadow, which few white men 
have ever seen, and which are situated from 
one to twenty-five miles from your new line. 
Part of this land is brush-land, part brush and 
timber, and part heavily timbered. The moist- 
ure all through the country is always ample, 
and the finest hay-and meadow-land in the 
world may be found everywhere, making it a 
stock-raising country excelled nowhere in this 
State. 

‘*These last-described lands are open to set- 
tlement under the Homestead Law, by the 
terms of which the settler can prove up on 160 
acres fourteen months from the date of filing 
his claim, by paying $1.25 per acre; or he can 
live on it five years, and get his patent free. 


Settlers in that country will be particularly | 


fortunate, for the reason that there is work for 
them during most if not all of the time they 
are not busy on their farms.”’ 

This covers as specifically as possible the gen- 
eral character of the lands. It might be added, 
however, that the great bulk of the country 


| north of the railroad isa virgin forest, where 








great stretches of hardwood, interspersed with 
pine, are not uncommon. The lumbering oper- 
ations of this section are now very large and 
very active, and will continue to be so for years 
to come; so that the settler who desires winter 
employment outside of his own homestead can 
find it in the local lumber-camps. 

The marvel to people who visit this new 
country is the rapidity with which new towns 
have come into existence. There are a half- 
dozen or more of them that have sprung up 
within the last ninety days, and all are of a 





and is remarkably endowed with local resources. 
The town lies on a gentle slope that merges 
imperceptibly in Lake Bemidji, and the main 
thoroughfare, which is a broad, handsome, well- 
built business street, ends in the wide margin 
of Lake Bemidji’s sandy beach. 

The agricultural resources around Bemidji 
are very extensive and are bound to develop 
rapidly, and homesteads during the past sum- 
mer were filed on pretty freely. The timber 
resources here are indeed enormous, and, owing 
to the great economy of manufacturing locally, 
over driving logs hundreds of miles to down-river 
points and shipping the finished product back 
to the prairies of Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
the general expectation here is that two large 
saw-mill plants will be erected at Bemidji 
very soon. This looks very probable; I feel that 
the people are fully justified in their anticipa- 
tions. Three small saw-mills are now being 
operated in this vicinity. 

I wish to speak of other remarkable features 
of this remarkable county. I refer to the 
abundance of game and fish, and also to the 
scenic attractions, all of which are unexcelled 
by any part of Minnesota. It is impossible in 
a limited description to convey even a fair idea 
of the attractiveness of this portion of the 
State. Its newness, wildness, and nearness to 
the large towns of the State, make it one of 
the most desirable outing spots in the North- 
west. Prior to the railroad it was a great, un- 
known wilderness—the home of the bear, the 
moose, and the cariboo, and the abiding place 
of millions of gamy fish. The ardent huntsman 
and the hardy woodsman were the chief tres- 
passers in these haunts of sport, and they car- 
ried back with them many big trophies and 
stories of this wonderful game paradise. 

Imagine an expanse of undulating woodland, 
dotted with innumerable lakes and streams, 
full of primeval life, all fresh from the hand of 
nature, and you get a broad view of this part 
of Minnesota as it was a few monthsago. Since 
the completion of the Great Northern branch, 
Bemidji has been favored 
with another railroad from 








POPLAR LAKE, EAST OF FOSSTON. 


substantial nature, too,—bright and new, with- 
out paint, but built by energetic business peo- 
who have looked into the resources of the coun- 
try and consider themselves warranted in start- 
ing these business enterprises on the prospect 
of its quick development. 

The oldest and largest town of these new 
places is Bemidji, the county seat of Beltrami. 
This place had quite a growth prior to the rail- 
road, and since the advent of the road it has 
trebled its population. It has an ideal loca- 
tion, lying on the neck or narrows of one of the 
most charming lakes in the Northwest—Lake 
Bemidji. It is a delightfully situated place, 








the south—The Brainerd 
and Northern Minnesota 
Railway, running daily 
from Brainerd to Bemidji, 
and connecting closely 
with the Northern Pacific 
at that place for all points 
East and West. This road 
is of much value to Be- 
midji, as it gives most di- 
rect connections for the 
Twin Cities and more re- 
mote points. 

It requires no lively im- 
agination to become en- 
thused over the beauties 
of nature here. The most 
dull and sodden are stirred 
into appreciation. Wood 
and water, hill and knoll, 
are blended in a most fas- 
cinating way. I started out 
to write of the country’s resources and truly 
practical things, but my words show how im- 
possible it is to banish from my mind the lovely 
scenery, the game of the primeval forests, and 
the delights which await rod and pole in run- 
ing streams and deep, quiet lakes. 

SAUK RAPIDS’ WATER-POWER. 

A project is now underway at Sauk Rapids to 
develop the magnificent water-power there, 
which has so long remained idle. Many times 
has this magazine called attention to this 
splendid power, and to the great abundance of 
paper-making material, lying along the shores 
of the Mississippi, which could be manufact- 
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VIEW OF THIRD STREET. BEMIDJI, MINN. 


ured at this point. These efforts have resulted 
in numerous iaquiries and investigations, which 
substantiated the statements made and led to 
many attempts to secure the needed dam; but 
the matter has been hedged about with so 
many difficult conditions that capitalists were 
unwilling to invest the large sums necessary | 
for the purchase of the water-power and its im- | 
provement. Now it is needed for local pur- 
poses, and a St. Cloud banker is behind a | 
scheme for its development which appears al- 
most certain of consummation. 

The plan, as outlined to me by a Sauk 
Rapids man, is to putin a ten-foot dam 
which would raise the water high enough 
to evolve two thousand horse-power. 
The town of Sauk Rapids is asked to 
purchase 200 horse-power, for numer- 
ous purposes, at a cost of $25,000, and the 
balance of the power is to be used in 
operating the street-car system of St. 
Cloud and Sauk Rapids, and in furnish- 
ing power for the new car-shops of the 
Great Northern at St. Cloud. The lat- 
ter use of the power is not yet certain, 
however, but is recognized as a prime 
possibility. Should this occur, as specu- 
latively scheduled, it would destroy the 
long and fondly-cherished dream of Sauk 
Rapids asa manufacturing place—based, 
of course, upon the cheap power fur- 
nished by theriver. If the water-power 
here should be improved and applied to 
local industries, it would be a great boon 
to the place, as many lines of manufact- 
uring could be profitably conducted with 
the aid of this cheap power. 

Sauk Rapids is a fairly successful place 
now, but with a few more producing concerns it 
would grow rapidly. A very large saw-mill and | 
planing-mill is in operation and affords liberal 
employment; a new 100-barrel flour-mill was 
erected here less than a year ago—one of the 
most modern and complete mills in the North- 
west; and the old flour-mill across the river is 
being renovated and fitted with new machin- 
ery. These two mills cover the flour-making 
field pretty thoroughly. A woolen-mill project 
is now being discussed with fair chances of its 
becoming a reality—especially if the dam should 
be built. This class of factories should suc- 
ceed, as all of the major elements of success for 
such industries are here. 

Another fine resource is the granite found in 
this vicinity. It isa magnificent material for 
buildings and monuments, and with cheap 
power for quarrying, dressing, and polishing its 
development would become a large industry. 
There are still several tracts of cheap farming- 
land in this county that are very desirable for 
diversified farming or for stock or sheep-rais- 
ing, and it surprises me that they have not 





been occupied before now. Sauk Rapids is the 


county seat. It has a good, healthful location, 
an abundance of schools and churches, and it 
is a desirable place wherein to make one’s 
home. 

BIG LAKE. 

One of the most delightful little lakes in 
Northern Minnesota lies about forty-nine miles 
west of St. Paul on the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
road. This little gem has many peers in size, 
but few have its attractive charms. It is only 
about two miles long and a mile and a quarter 
wide, but it is over 100 feet deep, in many 


ON LAKE BEMIDJI. 


places, and it is said to be full of black bass 
and other members of the finny tribe. The 
shores are studded with handsome oaks and 
undergrowth, and a broad margin of beautiful 
sandy beach runs around the entire lake. 

A little town of more than usual importance 
for its size has grown up on the banks of Big 
Lake, as it is called, and it is now giving evi- 
dence of a building boom and a desire for mu- 
nicipal incorporation. In years past this place 
was the county seat. As it is the most central 
point in the county, and as a contest for the re- 
moval of the county seat from its present site 
seems inevitable, it should be 
restored to Big Lake, its for- 
mer home. The town has all 
the mercantile houses it can 
now support, and a State 
bank, which recently moved 
into one of the most solid 
and handsome little bank 
buildings in Northern Min- 
nesota. 

Farm lands throughout this 
part of the State are pretty 


well occupied, and those pieces yet in the hands 
of speculators are held at pretty high figures. 
Partially improved farms run from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars per acre, and the prices of 
wild land range from seven to fifteen dollars an 
acre. Diversified farming has progressed here 
to some extent, and out of this has grown a 
great desire for more extensive indulgence in 
stock. An intelligently managed creamery at 
Big Lake illustrates to the farmers and mer- 
chants alike the value of cows at all seasons of 
the year. The creamery has proved profitable 
from the outset. 

Big Lake has a future before it asa trading 
point, and as a convenient summer resort it 
should witness great growth in the next few 
years. 

CLINTON-BATAVIA, IN WESTERN MINNESOTA. 

The sturdy little town of Clinton, on the 
Milwaukee line in Big Stone County, Minne- 
sota, is suffering immeasurably from too many 
names. By the post-office people it is known 
as ‘Clinton,’ and by the railway people it is 
known and put down in all of their literature 


| as ‘“‘Batavia.’”’ This is very confusing. Many 











| the soil is a deep, black loam. 


serious mistakes and delays are caused thereby, 
and the difficulty should be remedied immedi- 
ately. The railway and townspeople should at 
once agree on some appropriate name, so that 
the convenience and growth of the place would 
not be further hampered in this foolish way. 
Urgency in this regard is now a positive neces. 
sity, as the town is growing rapidly and 
developing into a substantial trading 
center. 

The population of Clinton is about 600, 
but it is of more business importance 
than any town of the same size in West- 
ern Minnesota. All lines of mercantile 
concerns, including a bank, are strongly 
represented. The stocks are unusually 
large and varied, and the business peo- 
ple are a bright, energetic, progressive 
class. 

Asa whole, the town is making some 

notable improvements. Many new res- 
idences were finished last year, and others 
are contemplated for this year. A de- 
sirable water system was established last 
year, and water-mains are to be laid as 
soon as spring sets in. 

The growth of Clinton the past few 
years is almost marvelous, but it does not 
surprise those who are familiar with its 
location. It lies in about the center of 
Big Stone County in a splendid agricult- 
ural section where crops are unusually 
good and diversified farming the recog- 
nized method. The land contiguous toClinton 
is pretty well occupied and improved, and 
only a few pieces are for sale. There are, 
however, as in every successful community, 
outside parties who hold lands and want to sell, 
and some of these lands might be bought. The 
price of lands of this kind, partially improved, 
would run from twelve to eighteen dollars per 
acre. 

The country is a gently-rolling prairie, and 
Big Stone is a 
very prosperous county, and has a couple of 
larger towns than Clinton; but with the busi- 
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ness sagacity and push now being displayed by 
that thrifty little place, it will not be far be- 
hind them in business and population in a 
couple of years. 





A BOOMING PLACE. 


It is decidedly refreshing in these prosaic 
times to be once more within the magical in- 
fluence of a new-born town. ‘There is some- 
thing peculiarly stimulating in the activity 
and enthusiasm which pervade a new com- 
munity. Such influences inspire the old-time 
lot speculator with new fancies, revive old 
abandoned hopes, and center the whole ten- 
sion of the mind on the great opportunities of 
the past and the possibilities of the future. 
What is there about partly-graded streets, un- | 
finished sidewalks, skeleton buildings, brand- | 
new lumber, the sound of hammer and saw, 
patches of flagrant paint, and the general ex- 
pectancy of something indefinable to happen, 
that stirs one so? | 





This excitement on the birth of a new town 
is very much akin to the birth of a new baby. 
It is conceived and launched into the world | 
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A NORTHERN MINNESOTA HUNTING PARTY. 








amid the applause and great predictions of an | 


admiring few. A great range of commercial, 
professional, or political honors await the one; 





formation was brought about within three 


| months by the erection of a large saw-mill at 


union depots, great hotels, vast manufacturing | 


concerns, a net-work of railroads, schools, 


the other; and both often pass through life 


this point. There is tributary to the lake over 
five hundred million feet of timber, and this 


| new mill was designed to manufacture it into 
churches and universities are attendant upon 


without being burdened with any sortof great- | 


ness at all. 

But the present little place—Lake Neba- 
gamon—that is striving for commercial life has 
certain permanent resources that will warrant 
a population of fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand in the near future. Lake Nebagamon, un- 
til recently, was a side-track on the Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic Railway, about 
thirty-three miles southeast of Duluth in 
Douglas County, Wisconsin. It could boast 
of a little saw-mill, a store and post-office, a 
few mill employees, and some scattering set- 
tlers in the woods. But now all this is changed; 
the town today has a bank, four general stores, 
one hardware store, two drug-stores, eight 
saloons, three hotels, two meat-markets, one 
harness-shop, two restaurants, onelivery-stable, 
and every line of mercantile life that is essen- 
tial to the welfare of anew place. The trans- 














IN THE LAKE AND RIVER REGIONS OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 





lumber. The plant has acapacity of over forty 
million feet a year, and is credited with being 
one of the most complete and perfect mills in 
the Northwest. The lumbering and manu- 
facturing operations of this concern alone will 
give employment to many hundred people; and 
the old saw-mill, with its daily capacity of 
35,000 feet, will still continue. 

Besides the timber, the agricultural features 
of the country are very attractive, and many 
new settlers will now be drawn thither by an 
active local market and cheap productive lands. 
Wild land within a radius of six miles from 
town can be purchased at about three dollars 
per acre. The soil is a reddish-brown loam, 
somewhat mixed with sand, and the subsoil is 
areddish clay. The soil varies in many places, 
but it is very productive, as is shown by the 
cultivated spots throughout the country. Ce- 
reals and vegetables grow abundantly, but 
grass—especially clover and timothy, are the 
spontaneous crops. Many tamarack swamps 
in this territory have been burned over, and 
with a little cleaning up, they will make ex- 
cellent hay-land. 

The town is handsomely situated on a grad- 
ual slope that ends in Lake Nebagamon, and 
the lots on the lower side of the main street 
run into the lake. Asa delightful summer re- 
sort, this spot is without a peer in this section. 
It does not need much fancy to create charming 
summer romances on its densely-wooded slopes. 
The lake is a splendid body of pure, clear water 
with an average depth of twenty-eight feet; 
and an enchanting drive of many miles along 
its gravelly beach, makes it one of the most 
picturesque little marine gems in the North- 
west. It is, more properly speaking, a chain 
of lakes with little bays and coves and inter- 
esting narrows—which prove so fascinating to 
the summer lounger. The Duluth, South Shore 
people are erecting a handsome depot here, and 
about a block away the foundation for a large, 
modern hotel is in progress. Sites for schools 
and churches have already been chosen. 

R. G. SOLIs. 
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CHAPTER X. 


I reached Portland in July, 1882, by steam- | 


boat, from the Cascades of the Columbia. My 
curiosity was excited by the accounts I had 
heard of this city, and I found it to be the most 
interesting place in the Far West. It had no 
railroad connection with the great world of the 
East, but it was a very active and independent 
little commercial metropolis, controlling all 
the trade of Oregon and of the Territory of 
Washington. It had built railroads up the 
Willamette Valley and eastward up the Co- 
lumbia to the grain-fields of Eastern Washing- 
ton, but these roads at that time practically 
ended nowhere. Ships came in from the Pacific 
to take off the wheat which flowed from the 
interior into the warehouses of the city, and 
the lumber which was sawed at its mills. All 
the goods and machinery used, came from San 
Francisco by the sea. 
the gateway and took toll from all commodities 
going in and out, and the merchants had be- 
come very rich. There were large stores, and 
many beautiful residences with handsome 
lawns and flower-gardens; and I was told that 
the city possessed more wealth per capita than 
any other place in the United States except 
New Bedford, in Massachusetts, which had 
grown very rich on the business of whaling. 
There were about 40,000 people in the city at 
that time, and there are now over 100,000. I 
found that the bankers, merchants, and ship 
owners were men of strong individuality and 
high character. They lived like princes, and 
evidently ranked for intelligence and capacity 
with the most successful business men of the 
leading Eastern cities. These men had come 
out to the Pacific Coast when young, and had 
developed a civilization, remote from the rest 
of the world, that stood upon its own legs, paid 
its own way, and asked no odds of any one. 
They had built churches and established 
schools and colleges, and in none of the graces 
and comforts of life were they behind the old 
communities of the East. 

I stopped at the Esmond House, which backed 
up against the river and had a bilge-water 
smell like an old ship. I was told that the 
whole business district of the city had been 
overflowed from a rise in the Willamette the 
previous month, and that the water was not 
yet out of the cellars. When the snows in the 
mountains melted rapidly, it was explained, 
the Columbia rose to a great height and refused 
to receive in its strong current the weaker cur- 
rent of the Willamette; so that the waters of 
the latter stream filled the narrow valley at 
Portland and submerged the place. A number 
of obliging people interested themselves in 
showing me the city, and I was driven about 
in fine carriages behind teams that would have 
attracted notice in Central Park. In which- 
ever direction we went, along streets bordered 
by handsome houses and filled with the per- 
fume of roses and honeysuckles, we always 
came at last to a wall of primeval fir forest; so 
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| that the novel spectacle was presented of a 
highly developed and luxurious city hemmed 
in by a dense wood where the tall tree-trunks 


ferns grew. 
streets were forcing their way into the forest, 
one could look down across the city and see the 
tall masts of the ships lying at the docks, and 
follow the courses of white steamboats going 
up and down the river. 

I met a number of interesting men in Port- 


was The Oregonian, whose editor, Harvey Scott, 


ical insight, and his sturdy independence of 
character. 
boy in acanvas-covered wagon with his parents, 
and had grown up in Oregon. He had no 





what he had gained by reading his exchanges, 


dominant influence in the public opinion of 
Oregon and Washington, and which was an 
excellent property financially. The circulation 
of The Oregonian covered the whole country be- 


Ocean. Mr. Pittock, a quiet and sagacious 
man, ran the business end of the paper, and 
no doubt had contributed much to its suc- 
cess. It was so strong that no other morning 
paper had been able to get a foothold in Port- 


made. Most sucéessful dailies are the result of 
the co-operation of two men, one of whom is 
supreme upstairs in the editorial department, 
while the other directs the counting-room; and 
there are very few men in the newspaper busi- 
ness who combine both editorial and business 
talent. 

The two leading bankers in Portland, at that 
time, were William S. Ladd and ex-Senator 
Corbett, and they were both remarkably able 
men. Mr. Ladd was brusque and positive, and 
seemed to have shouldered his way up to success 
by main force; Mr. Corbett was exceedingly 
smooth and diplomatic, and his courtesy was 
unfailing. These men had done a great deal 
towards the development of Oregon, and fur- 
nished much of the capital which was in use by 
the country banks throughout the State. They 
both lived in stately houses, and made a liberal 
show of their wealth. I was shown a church 
which Mr. Ladd had built, which had an un- 
usual architectural feature: the entrance door 
was on a level with the sidewalk, and there 
were no steps inside to reach the audience- 
room. This was explained by the fact that 
Mr. Ladd was troubled with rheumatism and 
had been much annoyed at having to go up- 
stairs to get into the churches of the city; he 
had therefore built a church at his own expense, 
and had it constructed so that he could get in 
and out of it with the greatest possible ease. 

Henry Villard had already moved to New 





seemed to reach the sky, and where prodigious | 
From the points where the new | 


land. The leading newspaper, then as now, | 


reminded me of Horace Greeley by his great | 
sweep of accurate information, his keen polit- | 


He had crossed the plains when a | 


knowledge of the journalism of the East, except | 


powerful in Portland. He had just completed 
his Oregon Railway Navigation system, and 
had succeeded in getting control of the North- 
ern Pacific and in making his Oregon road the 
Western extension and terminus of that sys- 
tem. I heard a great deal said in Portland in 
admiration of his enterprise and financiering 
skill. When he first appeared in the Pacific 
Northwest as agent of certain German invest- 
ors who held the bonds of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad, he saw that there was only one 
natural pass in the great range of the Cascade 
Mountains, which divide Oregon and Washing- 
ton into two distinct regions—the one through 
which the Columbia River flows. He believed 
that this would be the key to the whole rail- 
way situation in that region, and determined 
to get possession of it. It was to this end that 
he organized his Oregon Company to build 
eastward to meet the Northern Pacific, which 
was then rapidly advancing toward the Pacific 
Coast. His general plan was to gain control of 
all transportation lines in both Washington 
and Oregon, including the steamship line from 
Portland to San Francisco, and the steamboat 
lines on Puget Sound, as well as all the rail- 
roads building and to be built in those two 


States, and unite them with the Northern Pa- 


cific. It was a masterly project, and he carried 
it to success, but it broke in pieces in the stress 
of the storm which came upon the Northern 
Pacific immediately after the completion of 
that road. 

Mr. Villard’s agents in Portland treated me 
with the greatest courtesy. I was offered free 
transportation in every direction, by land and 
water, and an excursion was arranged by steam- 


| boat to take me up to the Falls of the Will- 


yet he had built up a newspaper which was the | 


tween the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific | 


land, although several experiments had been | 
| Astor, and for many years it had a hard strug- 





York, at that time, but his influence was still | 


amette River, where I saw the singular spec- 
tacle of salmon leaping up the falls, from one 
rocky projection to another, till they gained 
the smooth water above. Some were so injured 
by the rocks, upon which they struck in their 
tremendous leaps, that they fell back lifeless 
into the stream below. I also went from Port- 
land by steamboat down to Astoria at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, the oldest A meri- 
can settlement on the North Pacific Coast. It 
was founded early in the century by an expedi- 
tion sent out round Cape Horn by John Jacob 


gle with the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
claimed the whole country as belonging to 
yreat Britain, and maintained a post at Van- 
couver, about one hundred miles up the river. 
Astoria had about five thousand inhabitants, 
when I saw it in 1882, and lived mainly by fish- 
ing and canning salmon, by sawing lumber, 
and by the trade which came from ships on 
their way to sea from Portland with cargoes of 
wheat. There were shallows in the Columbia 
River, so that a large ship could not take its 
full load at Portland, and a portion of the cargo 
was brought down to Astoria on lighters. The 
town was built in large part on piles driven 
into a shallow bay, and the business streets 
were plank causeways running over the water. 
There were great expectations entertained at 
that time that the place would eventually be- 
come a large commercial city, and its geograph- 
ical position was compared with that of New 
York. It was argued that as soon as the canal, 
which the Government had already commenced 
to build around the Cascade Rapids, should be 
completed, the wheat from the plains of the 
interior would come down by steamboats to the 
wharves of Astoria, and there be transferred 
to the ships that would take it to Europe. 
Many years have elapsed since then, and that 
old ambition of Astoria seems no nearer to 
realization—although a railroad has been built 
to the place, and there has been a considerable 
growth in business and population. Portland 
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still holds her old supremacy as the commercial 
metropolis of the entire Columbia River basin, 
and the ships still go past Astoria to be towed 
up to the grain warehouse of the city on the 
Willamette to receive their cargoes. Argu- 
ment by analogy in the case of cities does not 
always prove to be correct. 

One of the conspicuous men in Portland met 
by me was Paul Schulze, who was at that time 
land agent for the Oregon & California Rail- 
road, which had become a Villard property, 
and who subsequently had a picturesque and 
tragic career as General Western Land Agent 
of the Northern Pacific at Tacoma. Schulze, 
as I have before stated in these recollections, 
was a younger son of a noble family in Ger- 
many, and had run away from home when a boy 
and worked as a porter in a shoe-store in San 
Francisco. He had made his way by force 
of his native business talent and by the au- 
dacity which is pretty sure to win in a new 
country. He had a pleasant home in the city, 
where he dispensed a generous hospitality, en- 
tertaining nearly everybody of prominence who 
came from the East. At his house I met the 
poet and novelist, Helen Hunt Jackson, who, 
like myself, was making a tour of the Pacific 
Coast for the purpose of writing magazine 
articles. Her articles appeared in the A/lantic 
Vonthly, and mine in the Century. She was 
accompanied by her husband, a Colorado banker 
who was a very bright and companionable man; 
and, finding that they were about to go to 
Puget Sound, I arranged to travel with them. 

I left Portland with genuine regret. It was 
the only place I had visited in my transconti- 
nental journey that I was at all sorry to go 
away from. After many weeks of rough travel 
over vast grassy plains and arid deserts, across 
rugged mountain ranges and through gloomy 
defiles where the trail skirted perilously near 
the verge of some tremendous precipice, and 
after living mainly on bacon and canned beans, 
it was a great delight to come into a thoroughly 
civilized community Where one could sleep ina 
comfortable bed, get a good meal of wholesome 
victuals, and spend the evenings listening to 
music and to interesting conversation. No 
man realizes the full value of modern civiliza 
tion until he has roughed it for a while in the 
wilderness, jolted over half-made roads in a 
wagon, slept on the floors of cabins or on the 
ground in the open air, and been his own cook 
by a camp-fire. At the same time, there are 
great compensations in outdoor life in the Far 
West. The constant exercise gives you an ap- 
petite which makes the plainest sort of food 
taste better than a dinner at Delmonicos, and 
you are so tired at night that any place is good 
enough for sleep. The few people you meet 
have a heartiness and arough kindness of man- 
ner which puts you at once on terms of com- 
radeship with them. The scenery is always 
novel and interesting, and among the mount- 
ains it is surprisingly grand and beautiful. In 
subsequent years I have made long journeys in 
new regions, but no one of them had for me 
the charm of novelty and of discovery which 
attached to this first trip by rail, wagon, horse- 
back, canoe, and steamboat through the new 
Territories and States of the Northwest. 

ee 

GREAT COUNTRY FOR SPORTSMEN.—A Man- 
itoba paper says that the wooded country ex- 
tends from the shore of Lake Winnipeg all the 
way to Lake Manitoba, a distance of about 
sixty miles, and abounds with moose, deer, 
bears, rabbits, squirrels, and partridges, and 
that all the lakes teem with fish. It is between 
Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba that Lake 
St. Martin lies. It is an extensive sheet of 
water, and, owing to its fine bottom, it is an 
excellent spawning-ground for whitefish. 
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Among the many interesting things the 
sportsman may see in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington, writes a Montana corres- 
pondent, is a pair of interlocked antlers, of 
enormous size, which instantly arrest one’s 
attention. So firmly are they intersprung that 
the antlers cannot be separated except by 
breaking one or the other set. They give one 
an idea of the immense force and deadly hate 
which brought the wearers of them together, 


never to be separated again, even in death. 
The writer was one of the little party of hunt- 


ers and trappers who found them, and, after 
passing through several hands, they were finally 
lent to the Smithsonian by their present owner, 
a naturalist of world-wide fame. 

There was much more fun than work in the 
Indian trade, yet one can get too much of any 
good thing. When the hunters employed by 
the factor returned from a hunt, loaded down 
with dark, deep-furred buffalo-hides, skins of 
antelope, elk, and deer, pelts of beaver and the 
wolf, and told of the glorious time they had 
had on the prairie and along the foothills of 
the mountains, the confines of the fort and the 
trade room would become hateful to me, and I 
would long to get away for a time and join 
these hunters in their wild, free life. 

It was along in November-——I hate to think 
how many years ago—that my opportunity 
came. All the Indians were following the 
buffalo, anxious to get a big supply of robes be- 
fore the glaring light of winter could bleach 
the glossy brown fur, and trade was slack. The 
factor gave me permission to accompany the 
hunters going out that day, with the under- 
standing that I should return in two weeks, 
whether they didor not; also, he kindly offered 
me the use of his horse, known far and wide as 
the best buffalo-runner in the country. I lost 
no time in saddling the horse, and, throwing 
my roll of bedding into the wagon, we were off. 
The party consisted of Ely Guardipee, the 
leader; John Hudson, an English half-breed, 
and Night-gun, a civilized Blackfoot Indian. 
Each of them was accompanied by his woman, 
and we were all to camp together in a large 
tepee or lodge. Our means of transportation 
consisted of two heavy wagons, each drawn by 
four horses, and a large band of saddle and 
pack-animals, which Night-gun and I herded 
along in the trail of the wagons. 

The Blackfeet, Blood, and Cree Indians were 
all hunting south of the Missouri River, at that 
time, so we crossed the river on theice in front 
of the fort, and, climbing the long incline to 
the high prairie, struck out toward the east 
end of the Little Rocky Mountains, intending 
to camp along the various small streams which 
flow from them into the Missouri. At that 
time the whole country north of the river was 
an Indian reservation, and the particular part 
of it we were invading was owned by the As- 
siniboins, as mean and treacherous a band of 
cutthroats as ever lived; but we had learned 
that they were far to the north, hunting in the 
vicinity of the Divided Hills, and hoped they 
would not discover our camp. 

We stopped for the night on a little willow- 
fringed stream, and while the men cared for 
the horses, the women put up the lodge, built 
a fire of buffalo-chips, and prepared the evening 
meal. It had been a cloudy, raw day, and we 
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were glad to get within the shelter of the warm 
lodge, stretch ourselves out on our beds, and 
smoke and rest. After eating we felt better, 
and, as it was still an hour or more before sun- 
down, we concluded to make a little trip of 
discovery. John and Ely went outon the prai- 
rie on horseback, and Night-gun and I, carry- 
ing a bunch of traps and our rifles, strolled up 
the creek in search of a beaver. We soon found 
where a colony had laid in their winter store of 
willows, and we set five traps by chopping holes 
through the ice and placing the traps at the 
entrance of the holes in the bank. By the time 
we had finished it was getting dark, and we 
returned to camp. We saw several bands of 
antelope and astray buffalo bull or twocoming 
down into the valley for water, but it was so 
late we didn’t go after them. John and Ely 
came in soon after we did, one with the skin of 
a big wolf he had shot, and the other packing 
the fat carcass of an antelope, the ribs of which 
the women lost no time in placing before the 
fire to roast. They reported several bands of 
buffalo and many antelope not far to the west- 
ward, but as fuel was very scarce here, consist- 
ing of small dead willows and buffalo-chips, we 
determined to move up to the cottonwood and 
quaking-asp groves in the foothills before hunt- 


| ing. Guardipee proposed that we should go to 


the foot of the Hairy Cap, a tall, pine-crowned 
butte a short distance east of the Little Rock- 
ies, but to this Night-gun strongly objected. 

“T know the place well,’ he said. ‘‘When 
going to war I have climbed to the top of it in 
order to survey the surrounding country. The 
summit is covered with war-houses built by 
parties of Sioux, Crows, Snakes, Cheyennes, 
and all the other people who come to make war 
against the tribes of this country. We would 
not be able to stay there even a few days before 
they would have our horses—and perhaps our 
hair.” 

“That being the case,’ said Ely, ‘‘we will 
follow up this creek until we strike timber, and 
trust to luck to have our hunt out in peace.”’ 

There were three fine beavers in our traps 
the next morning, and a fourth trap had been 
sprung. Having no time to skin them then, 
we threw them into a wagon, and by 9 o’clock 
were again on the road. Instead of following 
up the devious windings of the valley, we 
pulled out onto the high, rolling prairie and 
made a bee-line for the timber at the foot of 
the mountains, which we could see plainly by 
the aid of our glasses. As we progressed, the 
game became more and more plentiful; bands 
of buffalo and antelope were continually in 
sight, while countless wolves and coyotes lazily 
trotted out of our road and sat down to gaze at 
us as we went by. We arrived at the timber belt 
early in the afternoon, and camped in the edge 
of a cottonwood grove near the creek. After 
luncheon we all struck off up into the hills, 
each by himself, in search of elk and deer. Not 
far above camp the early snows had got the 
better of the sun, and covered the ground toa 
depth of three or four inches. As soon as I 
reached this I realized that the clustering pines 
must shelter a vast quantity of game, for there 
were plain trails of elk and deer leading in 
every direction. I started to follow a broad 
elk-trail, which looked as if the animals had 
but recently passed, when I noticed, a few 
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yards beyond, the remains of an old rotten log 
which had been torn to pieces and scattered 
over the snow. 

‘Old long claws after an ant nest,’’ I thought, 
and going over there I found his fresh tracks 
leading off quartering up the hill. The long 
claw marks, projecting several inches beyond 
the impression of the toes, showed that it was 
unmistakably a grizzly. Elk and deer were now 
not to be thought of; I wanted the bear, and 
started off briskly on his trail through the 
open timber, where I could see some distance 
ahead, and going very cautiously whenever I 
came to a patch of brush or dense willows. 

The old fellow was evidently hungry, for he 
stopped to examine every old log he came to, 
and to turn over every stone and bowlder he 
saw. Nor did he seem to care where he went, 
for sometimes he would be traveling up the 
hill, sometimes down, sometimes back toward 
the east, and again to the west. Quite often I 
startled a band of elk or a bunch of deer, and I 
feared the noise they made, as they crashed 
away through the timber, would frighten the 
bear. Bruin must be used to that, however, for 
these timid animals always flee at the mere 
sight or scent of him. Those that I scared 
must evidently have come within the vicinity 
since he passed by; soI reasoned that he was 
probably a long way aheadof me, and increased 
my speed to a run whenever it was possible. 

At last I approached the edge of a little park, 
as we call a patch of open ground in the timber, 
and there I saw my bear busily digging up the 
soil. I was quite out of breath, and had to 
wait some little time in order to make a sure 
shot. ‘The old fellow was not more than sixty 
yards from me, and he looked very formidable 
as he tore out great patches of sod at a single 
swipe of his paw. I carefully noted a near-by 
tree, which I saw could be easily climbed in 
case of necessity, and, having recovered my 
wind, sighted the little Winchester at a point 
just behind the shoulder and well down, and 
pulled the trigger. When the bullet struck 
him he gave a squeal of pain and rage, rolled 
over, bit and clawed at the wound, and then 
stood up on his haunches, his forepaws above 
his head, and glared around to see whence had 
come this thing that hurt him. He was facing 
me now, and I fired again at a point just below 
the brisket, and down he went in aheap. I 
could see his muscles twitch, and occasionally 
he gave a deep, wheezing gasp for breath, but 
these became fainter and fainter, and finally 


died away. Then I went and stood near him, | 
until, finally convinced that he was quite dead, | 
I got out my knife and proceeded to divest him | 


of his deep-furred grizzly robe. It was nearly 
sundown, and I was in such a hurry that I left 
great layers of fat on the hide, and when I 
finally got it off I found it was so heavy I 
couldn’t carry it; so I spread it out on the snow 
and hastened down the mountain as fast as I 
could go for camp. 

We had intended to run buffalo the next day, 
but when each one made a report of his after- 











noon’s hunt it was found that a large number 
of deer and elk had been killed, and that part 
of them had not been skinned; the next morn- 
ing was therefore devoted to finishing the skin- 
ning and getting the hides to camp, not omit- 
ting my bear-skin, which we had some trouble 
packing on the horse. He bucked it off several 
times before we could lash it to the saddle. 

In the afternoon Ely and I saddled a couple 
of ponies and rode along the foot of the mount- 
ains toward Rock Creek. We shot a couple of 
old buffalo bulls on the way, which were strych- 
nined for wolves, and killed five antelope out 
of a bunch which foolishly allowed us to get 
within range of them. These we skinned and 
then poisoned. We struck Rock Creek about a 
mile south of the mountains in which it rises; 
and near thestream, in alittle glade surrounded 
by willows and cottonwood, we found the dead 
elk, their antlers firmly interlocked. 

From the appearance of their carcasses they 
could not have been dead a very long time, and, 
strange to say, the coyotes and wolves had not 
molested them further than to eat part of one 
ham. The little park in which we found them 
probably comprised an acre of ground, and there 
was scarcely a foot of it which had not been 
trampled and cut up by the hoofs of the en- 
raged animals. Both bulls were apparently of 
equal size. One of them had probably entered 
the park with his little band of cows, only to 
be challenged by the other, who likely had no 
harem at his heels. They pawed the dirt and 
whistled contemptously at each other, and 
then charged with all the strength of their 
heavy bodies and powerful limbs. With a 
crash their sharp, many-pronged antlers came 
together, and then each one strove with all his 
might to push the other over. For hours they 
struggled back and forth across the park, nos- 
trils distended, tongues hanging out, their 
breath coming in short, sharp gasps, and finally, 
completely exhausted, they could only stand 
and stare at each other with sullen, bloodshot 
eyes. Within sight and sound the limped brook 
purled by. How they must have longed fora 
draught of the cool water! Here and there 
tufts of tender grass which had escaped their 
trampling hoofs mocked them as they nodded 
to the passing wind. How many days, I won- 
der, did they stand and endure this awful thirst 
and hunger ere their trembling limbs gave way 
and they sank to the earth never to rise again? 

Ely was as much impressed by our remarkable 
find as I was. He said that he had never before 
seen anything likeit, and he cynically remarked 
that the female sex caused the beasts of the 
field, as well as men, a lot of misery in the 
world. 
skulls of the decayed meat and skin, and, sever- 
ing them from the necks, we hoisted the antlers 
up in a near-by tree, out of reach of any animal, 
and went back tocamp. John, Night-gun and 
the women listened in open-mouthed wonder 
to the tale we had to tell, and all declared it 
was the first instance of the kind they had ever 
heard of. Inquiring what luck the others had 





It took us an hour or more to clean the | 


met, John told us that late in the afternoon he 
and Night-gun discovered a bunch of buffalo 
feeding in a deep coulee at the foot of the 
mountain, and that they killed fifteen fine cows 
before the herd got away out of range. They 
had skinned only four and then hastened home, 
as night wascomingon. This, of course, caused 
us to put off the buffalo-running still another 
day, and in the morning, when they went to 
finish skinning, Ely and I took a team and 
wagon and brought in the elk antlers. We 
picked up a number of wolves on the way, which 
had feasted on our poisoned baits. There were 
many dead coyotes, too, but in those days they 
were not considered worth skinning. 

There was a fascination about buffalo-running 
which even the oldest hunter could not resist. 
It was a dangerous sport, and therefore excit- 
ing; whereas the stalking and killing of them 
as they stupidly milled around and around in 
search of their leaders, which were continually 
being shot down, was no more fun than killing 
cattle in a corral. When we roped and saddled 
our buffalo runners the succeeding day, they 
seemed to be as impatient for the chase as we 
were, and pranced and strained at their bits as 
we rode off to the southwest in search of a 
good-sized band. After traveling four or five 
miles and passing a number of scattering 
bunches, we finally sighted a herd of about 300. 
Most of them were lying down, and, owing to 
the favorable wind and a little knoll which 
screened our approach, we were enabled to get 
within 200 yards of them before they saw us. 

When they did discover us, however, they 
rose to their feet with one accord, bunched up 
closely in a solid mass, and struck out over the 
prairie at a furious pace. But we were right 
among them, and as our little carbines cracked, 
the great, shaggy beasts began to fall or drop 
back, and we left a trail of dead and dying be- 
hind us. I shot three, and then singled outa 
young cow that had an unusually dark coat of 
hair. She was directly ahead, and proved to be 
very swift. My horse gained on her, though, 
and as I finally ranged up by her side and was 
about to shoot, she suddenly swerved and dodged 
around on her back track. My horse, of course, 
turned too, but I was not prepared for such a 
sudden turn, and found myself flying through 
the air. I landed on the hard ground, witha 
jar which seemed to force my head down onto 
my shoulders, and it was some time before I 
could recover my breath. When I did finally 
get up and secure the horse—he stopped as soon 
as I fell—the herd and hunters were vanishing 
over a distant knoll in a cloud of dust. Sixty- 
two prime cows were the result of the run, 
every one of them wearing a coat of fine fur. 
Ely, as usual, killed the most, twenty-three 
head. 

When my vacation expired we had all the 
hides and pelts we could possibly load on the 
wagons and pack on the horses, and finally 
arrived at the fort without having been both- 
ered by any of the war parties which infested 
the country. 
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WHY FOREST PRESERVATION SHOULD INTEREST 
FISHERMEN. 


By Frank H. Carleton. 


As an angler, it would do my heart good to 
dwell upon angling as a recreation that is bene- 
ficial and enjoyable to all—from the barefoot 
boy with his simple hook and line, and pole cut 
from the neighboring tree, to the disciple of 
Isaac Walton who, with delicate bamboo rod, 
deftly casts his artificial fly. For it is a sport 
equally enjoyable to all—from the man whose 
physical labor is hard and who occasionally 
gets a day off to ‘‘go a-fishing,’’ up to the great 
Webster, who composed, while angling at 
Marshpee Brook, parts of the famous oration 
which he afterwards delivered at the laying of 
the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument. 

It is true, as Father Isaac Walton wrote in 
his ‘‘Complete Angler,’’ published nearly three 
hundred and fifty years ago, that ‘‘Angling is 
the contemplative man’s recreation. It isan 
art, and an art worthy the knowledge and 
practice of a wise man. Every fisherman knows 
that to be a good angler requires excellent 
judgment, great practice, rare skill, a full de- 
gree of endurance, and a lively imagination. 
Perhaps the last-named quality is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but it helps tremendously 
when “‘luck’’ is bad and the fish don’t ‘“‘bite;”’ 
and it develops the poetic and aesthetic feat- 
ures of the art, and gives that intense love of 
nature which every angler should have. And, 
were a moral argument needed in favor of ang- 
ling, I could cite the good and wise men of all 
ages, from the Fishers of Galilee down—or I 
might say up—to the venerable Episcopal bish- 
ops of Minnesota. I therefore conclude that 
fish are now, always have been, and always 
should be of inestimable value to man as a food 
product and source of wealth, and thatangling 
is an art which affords the highest degree of 
outdoor recreation, skill, and enjoyment for 
the indoor worker and the business and pro- 
fessional man of overworked brain. 

Now, to have the fish and fishing we must 
have an abundance of water suitable for the 
propagation and growth of fish, and an ample 
supply of food for the fish; and, without for- 
ests, we cannot have fish or fishing. But, it 
may be asked, what have the preservation of 
forests and reforesting to do with fish, 
food, and fishing? 


To those who have studied the results of for- | 


est destruction, these statements need no ex- 
planation; but for the benefit of others, I 
briefly refer to a few facts that are well known 


fish | 


| 


to those who have given study and attention to 
the subject. Well-wooded districts are subject 
to more rain than treeless regions; and forests 
are vast reservoirs of humidity, lessening the 
dryness of the surrounding atmosphere, aiding 
the flow of springs and streams, and throwing 
off great volumes of humid air. 


action of long droughts and great floods and 
inundations, is evidenced by the history of 
Spain, Italy, France, Sicily, Chili, Peru, Mau- 
ritius, and many other countries—especially by 
Western sections of the United States. But 
these questions are also of the greatest import- 
ance to fishermen, and it is time that they 
fully appreciated the importance of forest pro- 
tection as a meansof yielding a constant supply 
of water, food, and shelter for fish, and the fact 
that the destruction of forests, more than any 
other factor, has reduced thesupply of fish and 
fully explains why fishing has so rapidly de- 
clined in this State within the past few years. 
Fishermen must understand that if forest de- 
struction is not stopped, the years of fishing in 
Minnesota are numbered. 

Twenty years ago, Minnesota was a fisher- 
man’s paradise. Until the destruction of its 
forests began, Minnesota was famous through- 
out the country for its numberless lakes and 
streams of clear, cold water, teeming with the 
gamiest and most edible of fish. The tempera- 
ture of its land and water was such as to pro- 
mote the propagation, growth, and develop- 
ment of the greatest abundance of solid and 


| deliciously flavored fish, so unlike the soft, 


Not only do | 


they prevent freshets and overflowing banks, | 


but they hold back the melting of the snow 
and ice in the spring, and through the warm 
months of summer tbey feed the springs, 
streams and lakes slowly with a constant 
quantity of pure and cold water, thereby mak- 
ing the supply of water more constant and re- 
ducing the temperature of the water, and giv- 
ing the clear and cold water in which fish 
delight and thrive. 

Years ago Humboldt wrote: ‘‘In felling trees 


men under all climates prepare for subsequent 


generations two calamities at once, a lack of 
firewood, and a want of water.” And John 
Crombie Brown, the great British authority on 
forestry, has summed up the subject in these 
few words: ‘In a well-wooded land the rain 
may be found to be diffused in showers over a 
great part of the year; while in a land other- 
wise under similar conditions, but devoid of 
forests and other vegetation, the rain falls at 
distant intervals—months or years apart—and 
falls in torrents. And 
again, in the former case, 
the rainfall may be gen- 
erally diffused over the 
whole area; in the latter 
it may fallin torrents here 
and there, leaving exten- 
sive regions unvisited by 
rain for long periods.”’ 
There is no substitute 
for forests as producers of 
rain, either by irrigation 
or by attempts to blow up 
the clouds and bring down 
water by fireworks; and, 
where irrigation is feas- 
ible, it cannot continue 
long, on any large scale, 
after the forests are gone. 
That the want of forest 
protection has produced 
terrible results and great 
disasters caused by the in- 
termittent and irregular 








flabby, and tasteless fish of regions south of us. 
A generation ago the great system of lakes, 
marshes, springs, rivers, and giant forests 
which went to make up and protect the sources 
of the great Mississippi, had no parallel in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains; 
while the lesser systems of the Minnesota, the 
Red River of the North, the St. Croix, and 
their many tributary lakes and streams, were 
great. sources of water of which many nations 
would be proud and extremely desirous of per- 
petuating. 

But with the destruction of the forests of 
Minnesota, the same results in the diminution 
of water supply have followed as in the older 
countries of the world where forest destruction 
has gone on, and we are but repeating history. 
The lakes and rivers have receded, the springs 
have dried up, the rainfall has decreased, and 
the atmosphere has lost much of its humidity. 
That the water sbrinkage has been exceedingly 
large, is a fact known to every observer. Today 
Minnesota is full of dried-up lakes and streams. 
As we ride through the country, we see from 
the car-windows grass growing in what a few 
years ago were the beds of large bodies of wa- 
ter, where fish were once abundant. AsI read 
these sentences, each of you can recall lakes 
and streams which have seriously declined in 
depth and size, or have dried up altogether. 
Stand on the beach of almost any lake in Min- 
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THE DALLES OF THE ST. CROIX FROM THE ELBOW, MINNESOTA TO THE RIGHT, WISCONSIN TO THE LEFT. 


nesota and cast your eyes shorewards, and you 
can easily see the shore-line of a generation 
ago, when the water stood six, eight, or ten feet 
higher than it does today. And this is not all, 
for from year to year we can see that the dry- 
ing-up process is still going on very rapidly. 
Many of the lakes have become grass plots, and 
many brooks have widened into broad ex- 
panses of sand or gravel, over which, in the 
summer season, we pass dry shod. 

As agriculturists, you know how quickly an 
unprotected hill loses its soil. The rain is not 
stored in the earth to feed perennial springs, 
but it runs off in torrents, bearing away a por- 


tion of the vegetable glebe and rich surface | 


soil, and the freshets of spring soon take the 
rest; and you know that the soil which is thus 
washed away is the rich organic mold which 
the earth most needs. One severe storm may 
wash away in a week the rich fertilizing mat- 
ter which it has required centuries to accumu- 
late. It has been estimated that not less than 
ten per cent of our soil is carried away by rills, 
streams, and floods. During the present week, 
as I have seen farmers patiently hauling loads 


of manure from the stables of this city to place | 


upon their lands, I have thought seriously of 


the fact that the torrents and floods of the | 
coming spring would doubtless strip their | 


lands of more fertilizers than they could haul 
to their lands in manure carts in a month of 
patient labor. 


But this loss of the richest part of the soil is | 


not to the land alone. Let me ask you where 
this rich soil is mostly carried by the torrents 
and floods? Is it not into the beds of lakes and 
streams, where it is not only not needed, but 
where itis a positive injury, choking the chan- 
nels of the rivers and streams, and forming 
large sand-bars in the lakes, thereby greatly 
reducing the depth of water, if it does not en- 
tirely overcome it? And just here,—saying 
nothing about the serious loss to the land,—a 
great damage is done to the fish. The clear, 
sandy, gravelly or rocky bottom of the lake or 


stream, which the fish love and on which they | 


feed and have their spawning-beds, is covered 
with the rich mold from the fields, forming a 
muddy sediment which the fish do not like, and 
the feeding-grounds and spawning-beds are 


holes where fish resort are filled up, and the 
lake or stream ismadeshallow. Moreover, the 
water vegetation, on which the fish feed at 
certain seasons, is covered with the washings 
from the land and is destroyed, and another 
source of food for fishisannihilated. This last 
proposition, that the accumulation of soil and 


bullheads. 
toms, and increase to an alarming extent. They 
are the gluttons of our waters. But beware of 
| them; for, when they once get possession of 
| the waters, it will not be long before the best 
varieties of fish disappear. 
| One of the sources of food for fish in the 
| beautiful lakes and streams of Minnesota are 
| the crustacea or small shell-fish which were 
| once so abundant on the sandy and pebbly bot- 
toms of lake-and river-beds; but the great 
| freshets, by bringing in the large quantities of 
| rich soil from the land, have made a deposit 
of mud and ooze 
| which has destroyed 
the crustacea, and so 
| another great source 
| of food for fish has 
been destroyed, and 
| the tiller of the soil 
| and the angler have 
both been injured. 
The volume of water 
has been reduced not 
only by the evapo- 
ration and drying up 
of springs and other 
sources of water sup- 
ply of which we have 
spoken, consequent 
on forest destruc- 
tion, but the water- 
bed has been filled 
up from the bottom 
and rendered shal- 
lower. Can we won- 
der that our streams 
and lakes are grow- 





is as to catfish, called, in common parlance, 
Bullheads thrive in muddy bot- | 


greatly reduced and often destroyed. The deep , 


mud in the bottom of streams is inimical to | 
fish, is true of all the higher grades of fish; but | 
to it there is one exception, and that exception | 


| 
| 





THE HARDWOOD FOREST 


ing shallower, and that some have ceased to 
exist altogether, when we consider that two 
factors tending to reduce the water supply are 
constantly at work on our lakes and streams at 
the same time—one to fill up from the bottom, 
the other to reduce the quantity of water at 
the surface? 

Have any of you ever waded a trout brook in 
aregion where the trees have mostly been 
destroyed, as the once famous neighboring 
Kinnikinnick, whence many trout were 
taken twenty years ago, and noticed that the 
once deep holes have been mostly filled up with 
the deposits of soil from the neighboring fields, 
and that now the water for the twenty miles 
of its course is nearly of uniform shallowness, 
while once it had its great variety of shallow 
and deep places? Compare such a stream as 
this, with its monotonously even depth of wa- 
ter, with the few streams of Northern Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin where the axman has not 
felled the timber, and note the difference in 
the depth of the water-bed. I have waded the 
Kinnikinnick for miles, in my hip-boots, with- 
out once getting out of the water or even 
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getting in over my boot-tops; while in forest 
streams of Northern Minnesota or Wisconsin, 
of half the volume of water, I have been forced 
to get out of the water every few rods, on ac- 
count of the impassable deep holes. It is need- 
less to say that I was always willing to get out, 
however, for in these deep holes we find the 
trout. A few more years of forest destruction 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin will soon cause 
the deep holes in the streams to be filled up, 
and then the trout will disappear rapidly 
enough. 

It is a conceded fact that a treeless country, 
whenever it has rains, has freshets and inun- 
dations. Without forests to hold back the 
water, it at once runs off in torrents, filling the 
streams more than bank high, and with its 
resistless current sweeping spawn and young fish 
away from their habitats, leaving many on the 
shores to perish with the receding waters, and 
carrying others to the larger lakes and rivers, 
where they are readily devoured by the larger 
fish. One sweeping freshet in a trout brook 
will often work such loss to the spawn and 
smaller trout as to seriously injure the fishing 


lake fishing is found in those lakes which 
abound in deep waters and which have a large 
shore-line for feeding-grounds, like Lake Min- 
netonka, and Lobster Lake in Douglas County. 
It is this fact which in the past made Minne- 
tonka one of the very best fishing-lakes that 
ever existed. But Minnetonka’s glory asa fish- 
ing-lake has departed, and it will not return 
again until the Forestry Association’s work of 
reforesting has been accomplished. 

Again, forests, and the trees and shrubs on 
the shores of streams and lakes, are the favorite 
home of numberless flies and insects, and these, 
with each breeze, fall into the water and sup- 
ply that insect food which fish most enjoy. We 
must remember that our better varieties of fish 
are not content with one variety of food 
throughout the year. Catfish, dogfish, and 
reptiles may be the scavengers of the waters 
and swallow greedily whatever they can find; 
but our noblest fish, like trout, bass, and pike, 
demand a variety of food and are often very 
select in their tastes. In thespring, they may 
feed along the shore-line of the water and on 
the bottom, but later in the season, when flies 





All know that the shade of overhanging trees 
is agreeable to the fish, and one need only to 
place a quantity of brush in a stream or lake 
and make a ‘‘cover’’ and see how quickly the 
fish make it a resort, to be convinced that fish 
like shade. What tyro does not know thata 
deep, shady pool is a good fishing-point? And 
what experienced fisherman is there who, when 
he goes upon a stream or pond, does not almost 
invariably find that the fish have left the hot 
and unprotecting shore and have taken to the 
shady side, and that it is upon that side that 
he must cast his worm or fly? 

It is a well-known fact that the best fishing 
is where a forest is near the shore, and best of 
all where the limbs overhang the water. Not 
only do the trees afford shelter, furnishing 
food and preventing evaporation, but at the 
same time they keep the water clear and cool 
in the summer. In winter the forests afford 
protection by lessening the severity of the win- 
ter frosts, and in all forest regions the changes 
of temperature are not so severe as in treeless 
countries and on the open plain; and the effect 
upon the water is even greater. Itisa popular 
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LOOKING UP THE DALLES OF THE ST. CROIX, WISCONSIN TO THE RIGHT, MINNESOTA TO THE LEFT. 


for years; and you know how the flooding of | and insects appear, they want them. 


logging-streams will in a few years almost ex- | 
terminate such fish. 

The diminution of the volume of water in 
our lakes consequent upon forest destruction | 


It is this 
love of fish and flies and insects which is the 
secret of fly-fishing, the acme of the angler’s 
art; and this love of fish for flies and insects, 
explains very largely the reason why the worm- 


also militates against the fish in two other very | fisherman, in the hot months of summer, may 


serious ways. First, as the water becomes | 
shallower, often freezing nearly to the bottom, 
the fish have less freedom and air space be- 
neath the ice in winter (be it remembered that | 


all fish must have oxygen from the air), and | 


many of them are frozen to death or suffocated; | 


and, second, as the waters of a lake diminish 


and it becomes shallower, theshore-line, which | 


isa great feeding-ground for all fish at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, is greatly reduced and 
their source of food is very materially dimin- 
ished. Asarule, small fish are usually found 
in small ponds, and large fish in large bodies of 
water; the reason being that the limited shore- 
line of small bodies of water does not yield the 
relative quantity of food contained in lakes 
having a large shore-line and, consequently, 
relatively larger feeding-grounds. The best 


wade the brook for hours with scarcely a bite, 
| while at the same season of the year, and out 
of the same water, the angler with his arti- 
ficial fly, delicately cast, will in early morning, 
or in the hour before sunset, display a creel of 
speckled beauties. What angler is there who 
| has not from a concealed spot watched the fish 
under the protection of some overshadowing 
tree jumping at the flies and insects as they 
féll into the water? And have not allof us 
caught our largest trout—the trout of which 
we boast, and in the catching of which we 
made our record—under the shadow of trees, 
or out from under a ‘“‘cover’’ made by the trees 
or bushes? Not only this, but the trees make 
the shady and moist banks whence come worms 
| and grubs, and under these mossy banks the 

fish are concealed, ready to dart at their prey. 





saying of the forest streams in Denmark, that 
they are cool in the summer and warm in the 
winter, as compared with the atmosphere. 
This truth is not confined to Denmark, for it 
is the experience of woodsmen everywhere. 

Forests not only regulate the flow of water, 
but they purify it. This is an experience 
which has been demonstrated in Australia, in 
cases where streams have been polluted by 
wool-washing establishments. After having 
passed a few miles through a shady and dense 
forest, the water, according to Mr. Howitz, 
who was a forester in Australia for some years, 
appeared as clear and pure as it was above the 
wool-wash. In Scotland, and in other locali- 
ties where salmon are bred after scientific 
methods, it has been clearly established that it 
is not enough to place spawn and fry in the 
water, but they must be provided with food, and 
that the best means to do this is to preserve 
the border trees and insure a steady supply of 
water and food by preserving the forests whence 
a supply of water and food are derived. 

The changing of the temperature of the"wa- 
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ter of a lake or stream by the clearing away of 
trees and forests, has a most deleterious effect 
on fish. As already stated, not only is the 
supply of food removed, and the spring which 
should send forth a supply of clear, cool water 
in which fish so much delight, dried up, but, 
more than this, the direct rays of the sun upon 
the water in summer raise it to a temperature 
too warm for the abode of fish, while in winter 
the absence of trees causes an extreme of cold 
which is equally bad. If one of you had a 
superb trout brook upon your premises, well 
stocked with trout and well protected by trees, 
and should ask the surest way to annihilate the 
trout, I could tell you no surer way than to cut 
down the trees and bushes. What few trout 
survived the loss of food and the warm rays of 
the sun and the warm water in summer, would 
readily be exterminated by the extreme cold of 
winter occasioned by the absence of trees. The 
higher breeds of fish in which anglers most 
delight, like trout, salmon, bass, whitefish, 
pike, and muscalonge, must have sufficient 
shade, depth, and coldness of water in which to 
live and breathe, and it is in the shade and 
cold water that the experienced angler hunts 


them. 
Scientists tell us that the ranges of hills and 


uplands which we now have in Minnesota are 
the remnants of that mountain-chain which 
once constituted the great divide between the 
water systems of the Mississippi, the Winni- 
peg, and the Great Lakes, but which, by erosion 
and other natural forces working through the 
ages, have become the highlands and hills of 
today. They also tell us that the lakes and 
streams of Minnesota have not only reached 
their maturity, but have passed it and that, 
under the laws of nature, saying nothing about 
the ravages which we have already suffered and 
must continue to suffer through forest destruc- 
tion, the tendency of these lakes and streams 
will be to still further decline. With this 
tendency of nature to reduce the quantity of 
water by natural laws over which we have no 
control, is it not a crime to ourselves andto 
future generations to permit the destruction of 
forests to go on and thereby still further reduce 
the quantity of water and moisture and help 
on the train of evils which are sure to befall a 
rainless country? It has been truly said that 
there are districts in France and Italy, where 
the olive and the orange once flourished, where 
now, on account of the change of climate re- 
sulting from extensive removal of the forests, 
they can no longer be grown with success. This 
saying involves an agricultural truth as to 
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IN THE WHGHITE PINE FORESTS OF ITASCA COUNTY, MINN. 


| the vast quantities of money brought into a | new forests; for on the preservation of the old 
| forests and the rearing of new forests do fish 


every country where forest destruction has | 


gone on—from the Euphrates to the Mississippi. 
And to anglers there is a parallel truth, which 
may be stated thus: there are vast districts in 
Minnesota, in Wisconsin, and in Michigan, 
where fish of the noblest varieties once flour- 
ished, where, owing to the diminution of water 
at certain seasons of the year, and torrents and 
floods at other seasons of the year, occasioned 
by the removal of the forests, they have already 
disappeared, and other parts of these States are 
rapidly reaching the same condition. 

My nearest neighbor, a prominent insurance 
man whose early home was in Kentucky, tells 
me that in the early days of that State its 
streams were full of trout, but as the land was 
cleared the trout disappeared, and that today, 
outside of a few private preserves, it is doubt- 
ful if a trout can be found in Kentucky; while 
in Virginia, of which Kentucky was originally 
a part, in those regions where, owing to the 
poverty of the soil and other reasons the forests 
have not been cut, the trout still abound. Do 
we need a better illustration of the effects of 
forest destruction upon fishing? 

Did space permit, I would like to speak of 





State by tourists, hunters, and anglers, and 
tell how this money gradually works back to 
the pockets of our farmers, producers, and 
merchants. I would like to tell how the mount- 
ains of New Hampshire, sterile as they are, 
have, through the summer-month tourists and 
visitors, proved a veritable Klondike to the 
citizens and brought into that little State mill- 
ions of gold. Should the beautiful lakes and 
streams which center around the headwaters 
of the Mississippi and St. Croix prove less 
valuable? 

Today the State of Minnesota spends its 
money in the propagation of fish and in the 
stocking of lakes and streams; it has its fish 
laws and game laws, and its fish-and-game 
wardens, and it imposes penalties for fishing 
and shooting during the closed season—laws 
which are all good; but, meanwhile, the de- 
struction of forests and its consequent evils go 
on. To use a homely phrase, it is like closing 
the spigot and opening the bung. To anglers, 
the lesson is apparent. If they desire to pre- 
serve what fishing there is left in Minnesota, 
they must join hands with the Forestry Asso- 
ciation and help to save the forests and to rear 


and fishing depend. 

There is only one answer to the question, 
‘‘How can we preserve the fish and fishing in 
the Northwest?’ It is by preserving the for- 
ests and by reforesting, and thereby putting in 
play again all those manifold influences of na- 
ture which come from the forests. The propa- 
gation of fish in State hatcheries and the plant- 
ing of them in our waters; the operation of fish 
laws and the acts of fish wardens, good as they 
are, nevertheless work only on a very small 
scale, and are ineffectual and puerile as against 
the great evils of forest destruction. Only by 
the operation of those great laws of nature 
which come from forests, can our fishing be- 


| come and remain what it ought to be. 








ee 
Movina A Town.—Some time ago the town 
of Eveleth, Minn., was found to be located on 
rich iron deposits, and now it is proposed to 
move the whole town of 2,500 inhabitants to 
a new site. It will be a big job to move 
stores, hotels, churches, houses, etc., but it 
will be accomplished in good time, and the 

ever progressive citizens are willing. 
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REDWOOD COUNTY AND 


REDWOOD FALLS, MINN. 


By Julius A. Schmahl. 








REDWOOD FALLS’ FINE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING. 


‘Twenty years ago the great dairy belt of the | 


United States was in 
County, New York; ten years ago it had mi- 
grated Westward with the course of empire 
and planted its standard on the highest point 
around Elgin, Illinois. Westward, still West- 
ward was the course of this mighty industry, 
and today it will be found in all its prosperity 

a prosperity never anticipated by the first 
promoters of the industry in the East—in the 
blue-grass region of Minnesota. Here its stand- 
ard has been planted in the center of what 
Wm. H. Seward, speaking from the unfinished 
capitol at St. Paul, truthfully predicted was 
destined to become the center of a mighty em- 
pire. 

Nor was this the only industry to change its 
center. Agriculture, and stock-raising in all 
its branches, traveled westward with the dairy 
interests; and today, as the blue-grass region 
of Minnesota furnishes the butter for the peo- 
ple of the great Eastern cities, so does it send 
forth its fatted stock, its nutritious wheat and 
other cereals, in exchange for Eastern products 
and gold. 

As the blue-grass region of Minnesota is lo- 
cated in the center of a vast empire, so is Red- 
wood County located in the center of a vast 
dairy and agricultural region, in which the 
county is destined to play no unimportant part. 
Forty years ago the Sioux Indian resided here 
in all his aboriginal glory. With face painted 
for war, and with ugly trophies of past-fought 
battles dangling from his belt—battles fought 
on these rolling prairies, he challenged the 
white man to advance to lands which the Al- 
mighty had first given him as a nomadic past- 
ure for his tribal grazing. But the white man 
pushed forward, the Indian moved westward, 
and thirty-three years ago Redwood County was 
solely the white man’s domain. Probably no- 
where else in the United States can the rapid 
progress of the restless white be more easily 
pointed out. Then, a vast expanse of barbar- 
ous kingdom over which Sitting Bull, Little 
Crow, and their council held sway; now a 
thrifty, homogeneous people occupying farm- 
houses encircled with trees and shrubbery, 
bordering on cities and villages of sharp com- 
petitive markets, scattered over one of the 
most magnificent and richest agricultural do- 
mains known to modern civilization—a people 


and around Orange | 


of laws and government, bent upon the noblest 
of human endeavors—that of building up a 


| county of freemen equal to the older and more 





thrifty communities of the East. 

Redwood County is located in Southwestern 
Minnesota. It has many rich acres still await- 
ing settlement, and which can be purchased 
for $15 to $30 per acre. The county is trav- 


| ersed by many small rivers, the largest being 


the Redwood on the north side, the Cotton- 
wood traversing it on the south. The Minne- 
sota forms a portion of its northern boundary. 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad runs 
through the county on the south, while a 





| 


branch of the Northwestern, and the Minne- 


apolis & St. Louis, form two lines on the north. 
It has one incorporated city—Redwood Falls, 
the county seat; and eight villages—Lamber- 


ton, Morgan, Sanborn, Walnut Grove, Belview, | 


Delhi, North Redwood, and Revere, the largest 


of which is Lamberton, a solidly constructed | slowly for several years afterwards. 


town on the central-south side of the county. 


It has eleven creameries and one cheese factory 
dotting its prairies, and another creamery is 
about to be erected. These creameries are 
scattered equi-distant throughout the county, 
and their annual product is over a million 
pounds of butter for the markets of the East, 
besides meeting the demand for home consump- 
tion. 

The population of the county is mixed, Amer- 
icans predominating, but with a good sprink- 
ling of German, Scotch, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish settlers—nearly all of whom have grown up 
with the county and have thrived correspond- 
ingly. Pasturage is fine, and good water can 
always be found in abundance. 

If the modest historian were called upon to 
select an ideal city—away from the humdrum 
of the great commercial marts, from the manu- 
facturing points, from the clanging of street- 
car bells, from the crowded pavements—where 
business is carried on equal to the merits of 
the surrounding country; where the social re- 
lations are of the best; where the very best 
school facilities are offered; where a half-dozen 
or more religious denominations have their 
spire-pointed churches penetrating the air, we 
are confident that, after a careful inspection of 
all the places offered, Redwood Falls, the county 
seat of Redwood County, would be selected for 
an honorable position on the list. It is the 
gem city of Minnesota, the summer abode of 
landscape artists and tourists, the commercial 
mart of a large class of honest and industrious 
farmers. Thirty-five years ago a tribe of In- 
dians camped on its site. On the Falls of the 
Redwood the Government built a mill, with a 
single stone, which ground the Indians’ corn. 
But the white man gazed over the ground, saw 
the scenery—now romantic, now rugged and all 
picturesque—saw a splendid prospect for a 
lovely city of homes, and the Indian ceded his 
rights and pushed westward. Col. Samuel Mc- 
Phail was the white man’s agent, and he laid 
the original plat of what is now the city of Red- 
wood Falls, aname which he gave to the town 
by reason of the many red cedar trees growing 
along the bluffs of the Redwood and around the 
falls at this place. 

Three or four white families followed the old 
soldier and frontiersman the same year that he 
located the town site, and this population grew 
In fact, it 
was not until the Chicago & Northwestern 
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PICTURESQUE REDWOOD FALLS, IN REDWOOD RIVER, 
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BEAUTIFUL RAMSEY FALLS, REDWOOD 


FALLS, MINN. 


Railroad ran its branch from Sleepy Eye to the 
town, in 1879, that the place took on a boom, | 
and the surrounding country assumed any def- 
inite shape of settlement. From that time | 
forward, for several years, the conditions were 
remarkably prosperous. The two flouring-mills, | 
which had been erected a few years after the | 
platting of the town, made extensive improve- 
ments and supplied the country for miles around 
with flour; while a brewery, established in 
1870, furnished the foaming beverage to towns 
west of here. 

In 1886 a big fire visited the town. At that 
time there was but one brick building in Red- 
wood Falls. The frame buildings for an entire 
block were wiped out; but today the people of 
that year see in the fire a blessing, inasmuch 








as handsome brick business blocks line either 
side of the three principal streets. In 1892, 
under the policy of Mayor W. E. Dickinson, a 
superb system of city waterworks was erected, 
and mains, which are now being extended from 
year to year, were laid on all of the principal 
streets of the city. The waterworks plant, with 
its pumping station, stand-pipe, etc., is valued 
at nearly $35,000 and is considered one of the 
finest in the smaller cities of the State. The 
water for residence and store use is pumped 
from copiously-flowing springs on the banks of 
the Redwood, while the water for fire purposes 
is pumped direct from the Redwood River, and 
gives Redwood Falls ample fire protection. Two 
hose and hook-and-ladder-houses are located 
here—one in either ward of the city, and, un- 
der the management of a trained corps of 
volunteer firemen, the protection cannot be ex- 
celled. Three years ago, carrying out plans of 
Mayor Dickinson, work was commenced on a 
sewer system, and this now extends over three 
of the principal streets of the city, and the sys- 
tem, as well as the water system, is liberally 
patronized by those who are fortunate enough 
to be located on the same. The sewer system 
will also be extended from year to year. 

While the question of electric lighting was 
being continually agitated during the construc- 
tion of the waterworks and the sewer system, 
with the view of having the same conducted 
by the city, it was not until a year ago last 
June that a system was put in operation, and 
then by private capital. Two or three months 
preceding that time, A. C. Burmeister, owner 


of the Redwood Roller Mills, made a proposi- 
tion to the city council to put ina system in 
connection with his mill, and today Redwood 
Falls has as good an electric-lighting system as 
can be found anywhere in the State. 


| 


Redwood County has two fine buildings lo- | 
cated here. The first is the court-house, erected | 


in 1891 at a cost of nearly $30,000, and which is 
now valued at $40,000, owing to added fixtures 
and improvements. The building is heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. The base- 
ment contains the heating plant, vaults, and 
toilet-rooms, the first floor furnishes large and 
commodious offices for all the officials, and the 
second floor has an exceptionally large court- 
room, accomodating nearly 1,000 people, a 
judge’s private room, and a grand and petit- 
jury room. The other building is the sheriff’s 
residence and jail, located on Second Street, 
erected at a cost of $15,000. Like the court- 
house, it is a solid brick structure, and the jail 


portion is pronounced one of the best con- | 


structed jails in the State. 

A $40,000 school building is located in Red- 
wood Falls. It has eleven rooms, one of which 
is used for the high-school pupils. The Red- 


wood Falls school has been in the high-school | 


list for many years. 
under a magnificent corps of teachers, and the 
school is well supplied with chemical appara- 


The different grades are | 


tus, library, and all the other books and instru- | 
ments necessary to give a pupil an accurate | 


idea of any proposition presented in the school. 


works system, and is heated by steam. 

The Methodist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Chris- 
tian, German Lutheran, Episcopal, and Seventh 
Day Adventists all have religious societies 
here. The first society owns a superb brick 
church building and rectory, the Presbyterians 
have a handsome church building, the Catholics 
a church and rectory, the Episcopalians a 
church and rectory, the Christians a church 
and a rectory in course of construction, and 
the German Lutherans and Adventists 
jointly occupy a church building belonging 
to the latter. 

Of secret societies there is probably not 
another city of the size of Redwood Falls in 


Minnesota that can boast of so good a representa- 
tion. Here can be found thrifty branches of 
the Masonic Order—the Blue Lodge, Redwood 
Chapter, Knights Templars, Eastern Star; the 
Odd Fellows, with their Encampment and 
Daughters of Rebekah; the Knights of Pythias 
with their Uniform Rank and the Rathbone 
Sisters; the Modern Woodmen of America; the 
Ancient Order of United Workmem; the In- 
dependent and Catholic Order of Foresters; a 
G. A. R. Post and Women’s Relief Corps; the 
Modern Brotherhood of America, and one or 
two other kindred organizations. 

In hotels few towns of the same size can 
boast of better accomodations. Two of these 
are brick structures—one, the Hotel Francois, 
a three-story brick Gothic structure, heated by 
steam, lighted with electricity, and having 
bath-and toilet-rooms, an excellent cuisine, and 
built at a cost of $40,000, it being one of the 
finest structures of the kind in the Northwest. 
The other is the Commercial, also a three-story 
building,—not so elaborately furnished, but 
well managed by the present landlord. The 
Redwood House, the first hotel in Redwood 
Falls, is still being run as a one-dollar-per-day 
house, while the Canada House likewise suc- 
cessfully caters to the public. 

There are thirty-three brick business houses 
in Redwood Falls, eighteen of which are two- 
story structures, in which are located two gen- 
eral merchandise stores, one dry-goods and 


| clothing, two clothing, three hardware stores, 
The building is connected with the city water- 


two boot and shoe houses, two drug-stores, five 
groceries, three restaurants, one bakery, two 
jewelry stores, two State banks, one furniture 
store, two meat-markets, two millinery stores, 
five saloons, two bazaars, one laundry, two 
feed-stores, and two newspapers, the oldest be- 
ing the Redwood Gaztte, a paper now in its 
thirtieth year, printed and published in its 
own two-story and basement brick home. The 
other paper is the Redwood /ereillc, which has 
been in existence a period of thirteen years. 














THE STATELY COURT-HOUSE AT REDWOOD FALLS. 
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Redwood Falls has two big machinery depots, 
two harness-shops, a tombstone depot, and four 
elevators—the latter handling nearly a million 
bushels of grain each year: There are four coal 
dealers in the city, three wood dealers, and an 
ice firm that furnishes clear ice the year round. 
A good foundry and machine-shop, and three 
blacksmith-shops are also located here. 

Two lumber-yards, as fine as there are in 
similar sized towns in the State, are located 
here, one covering half a block of land, and the 
other nearly that area, in the heart of the city. 
Both have superb sheds, an immense stock of 
lumber of all grades, and, as a result, their 
trade extends all over Redwood and into a por- 
tion of Renville County. 

The city has a population of about 2,000 
souls. They are nearly all of American birth, 
and form a social community that can hardly 
be excelled. In connection with this cardinal 
virtue they possess many magnificent homes, 
and the residence portion of Redwood Falls is 
always one of its principal attractions. The 
Falls of the Redwood are located in the heart 
of the city, while the Falls of the Ramsey are 
located but half a mile from its center, and in 
the spring of the year these cascades attract 
visitors for miles around. 
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A BOLD WINTER VENTURE. 


The Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer says that 
C. A. Carlson has proved that there is a better 
way to come out from Dawson during the win- 
ter than by dog-team. He came with a horse 
and sled, drawing two passengers and several 
hundred pounds of freight. Carlson left Daw- 
son at 1 o’clock on New Year’s day, and arrived 
at Skagway January 24. His time was not as 
fast as that made by some persons with dog- 
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| teams, but his trip was more satisfactory. 


The two passengers were Mrs. Frank Mc- 
zregor, of Los Angeles, who has mining prop- 
erty on the Yukon, and George T. Hall. They 
paid him $150 each for the trip. The two pas- 
sengers rode in the sled nearly the whole dis- 
tance. Mrs. McGregor came through in the 
best of health, and was as fresh on the day she 
arrived at Skagway as on the day she left 
Dawson. 

There were few persons on the Yukon who 
believed that Carlson would get through with 
his horse. They did not believe the animal 
could stand the trip. So confident were they 
of his failure, that several persons were willing 
to bet him %500 to $1,000 that the horse would 
not come through. Mrs. McGregor exhibited 
considerable nerve in being willing to make the 
trip, in view of the general warning. 

Carlson brought with him a load of about 760 
pounds, 260 of which were feed for the horse, 
oatmeal. It was cheaper than oats, which are 
very scarce on the Yukon. He bought hay at 
different stations on the way up the river. 
Carlson said that the trip can be made easily 
and inexpensively with two horses, one of them 
to carry the feed. He brought the horse and 
sled to Seattle with him. It is a bay mare, 
weighing about 1,000 pounds, some 100 pounds 
less than when she left Dawson. 
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STORIES OF THE WOODS. 


The Spalding Lobby Story-Telling Club was 
in session. A. L. Gray, special agent of the 
Government Land Office, said the funniest 
thing he had witnessed in the course of a busy 
life happened a few weeks ago while he was in 
the wilderness of Northern Minnesota. 

‘“Myself and guide stopped one evening at a 
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settler’s cabin,’’ said Mr. Gray, ‘“‘where we 
made arrangements for supper, lodging, and 
breakfast. There was an Indian about the 
place that the woman of the house pressed into 
service to do some chores and hasten supper for 
us, for it was late. 

‘‘We were sitting before a fireplace in which 
a log fire was crackling, and were tired enough 
to enjoy it immensely. The woman of the 
house found the Indian I have referred to out 
of work for the moment, and she handed him a 
coffee-mill to grind coffee for our supper. The 
mill was one of those ancient contrivances you 
hold in your lap, and the coffee isin plain sight 
on top. 

“The woman showed the red man how to 
turn the handle, and told him to go ahead. He 
sat down near us and started to grind, mean- 
time observing us curiously. He kept grinding, 
and the coffee went through rapidly. The In- 
dian never looked down at the mill, but kept 
his eyes on us. 

‘Suddenly the coffee ran out, and the Indian 
looked down in surprise when he felt that the 
mill was relieved of its load. He gave a start 
when he discovered that the coffee had dis- 
appeared, He stared at the cavity in the top 
of the mill, which lately had been full of coffee, 
and then looked down on the floor, in his lap, 
and under the chair. He could not imagine 
where the coffee had gone. He was nonplussed, 
and finally, when he could not discover the 
missing kernels, he looked helplessly at us and 
at the woman, who seized the mill and pulled 
out the drawer containing the crushed coffee. 

‘The Indian watched the operation curi- 
ously, and a great light dawned on his mind 
when he saw the ground coffee. The mystery 
had been solved, and we all laughed at the in- 
nocent red man. ”— Duluth ( Minn.) News Tribune 





A SCENE IN MILWAUKEE’S BUSY SHIPPING DISTRICT. 
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A Thorough Job Promised. 

A recent issue of the Superior ( Wis.) Citizen 
contains the following church notice: 

‘‘Next Sunday the morning services will be 
held at the East End, and the afternoon services 
at the West End. Children will be baptized at 
both ends.”’ 


A Cracking Destiny. 

‘“‘Destiny,’’ explains the geolorhetorical Su- 
perior (Wis.) Telegram, “is a handy chunk of 
resonant euphony plucked from the lithoidal 
logic of lacustrine location, with which we can 
make cracks in the thin ice of the ‘unsalted 
sea’ on which the Zenith City is so confidently 
skating.” 


What have you been drinking?—Duluth 
(Minn.) News Tribune. 


Truth Crushed to Earth. 

A Western editor was running the motto, 
‘‘We Tell the Truth,” at the head of his paper. 
The other day he was compelled to encounter 
several gentlemen who objected to the truth 
being told, and, as a consequence, the motto 
disappeared and the following notice was 
printed: 

‘‘Until we recover from the injuries recently 
received, this paper will lie just like the rest of 
them.’’— Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Harrowing All Around. 


The Ransom County (N. D.) Independent, says: 

‘‘An apology is due for several errors which 
inadvertently appeared in the programme of the 
M. E. entertainment in last week’s issue. 

“In the hurry of going to press, the editor 
neglected to read proof, and the ever-present 
‘devil’ got in his work. 

“He made ‘Silent Musicians’ read ‘Street 
Musicians,’ and transformed ‘Ten Virgins’ into 
‘Ten Burglars.’ 

‘*This is harrowing to the soul of the editor, 
but we can only say that we will be careful not 
to make such errors in the future.”’ 


An Essay on Heads. 


This essay on ‘‘Heads’’ is accredited to an 
eight-year-old Minnesota boy and is clipped 
from the Stillwater (Minn.) Prison Mirror: 

‘There's lots of kinds of heds—red heds, 
wooden heds, soft heds, cabbage heds, bawld 
heds, and so 4th. 

Pa’s got one, it’s bawld; ma she’s long heded, 
and pa he’s bull heded; but I’m red heded and 
level heded, too. 

‘‘The smart end of a boy is hed, except when 
he gets spanked; but the smart end of a bee is 
not there—ob no. 

‘‘Pa says if a feller has a hed he will get a 
hed in the world, but I don’t want no hed like 
he gets when he gets out with the boys.”’ 


A Prescription for La Grippe. 
Scientific experiments have demonstrated 
that the ‘‘germ theory”’ of disease is correct. 
During their investigations eminent disciples of 
Esculapius have not hesitated to sacrifice dogs, 
cats, pigs, rabbits, and even human life; but 
the result attained has justified the means. 
While experimenting on rabbits infected 
with bacteria they discovered a simple and sure 
cure for the ‘“‘grip.’’ The formula is here given 








for the benefit of those suffering from the rav- 
ages of the familiar and frisky “grip” bacilli: 

Take an ordinary cotton-tail, put it in a pot 
of boiling water and boil all the cotton out of 
it, then hold on to the tail until you lose your 
grip.— Athena (Ore.) Press. 


A Forceful Statement. 

It isreported that one of Harvey’s fastidious 
newly-married ladies kneads bread with her 
gloves on. 

The incident may be somewhat peculiar, but 
there are others. The editor of this paper 
needs bread with his shoes on; he needs bread 
with his shirt on; he needs it with his pants 
on; and unless some of the delinquent readers 
of this old rag of freedom pay up before long, 
he will need bread without a darned thing on. 

Fessenden (N. D.) Advertiser. 


Any Old Thing. 

An exchange says the following is a copy of 
a schoolboy’s complaint to a board of directors: 

“My sister, who is a school teacher, whips 
me every day. Maand pa told her to whip me 
oftener than she did any other pupil, so they 
would think she was not partial. I write to let 
you know that this was too thin. She is an old 
maid, and gets mad because she can’t get mar- 
ried, and whenever she gets to feeling that way 
she larrups me. 

“T hate to say such things about my sister, 
but it’s so, and I write to inquire if you cannot 
stop her licking me or get her a husband. Any 
old thing will do, so it’s a man.” 


A Glimpse of Feminine Nature. 

Do women know the value of a dollar? Some 
of them seem to have come to a realizing sense 
of its worth. Two women who came off a ferry- 
boat together the other morning showed this, 
says an exchange. 

“Oh, Belle,” said one, ‘‘you might come with 
me. It won’t take very long for me to have 
my nails manicured, and then we can shop to- 
gether and have luncheon.” 

“No,” said Belle, decidedly; ‘‘I can’t.”’ 

“T’ll pay for having your nails done,’’ was the 
generous offer of the lady who pined for com- 
panionship. 

“All right; I’ll come,”’ replied Belle, cheerily. 

After they had gone on a while together the 
generous one remarked: 

‘‘And you take me to lunch.”’ 


Made in Montana. 

A tall, raw-boned stranger of the antedilu- 
vion period sauntered into the post-office the 
other day, and in stentorian tones inquired of 
Clerk Gibb if there were any letters there for 
him. Ina meek and gentle voice the assistant 
postmaster said, softly: 

“The name, please?’’ 

‘‘Louder,”’ replied the man of ancient origin, 
and the public servant raised his voice a tone 
or so higher and again asked: 

‘‘The name, please?”’ 

‘‘Louder!’’ again replied the long-geared 
stranger; whereupon the assistant sang out in 
an angered tone: 

‘Your name, please!”’ 

The exasperated inquirer for mail, throwing 
his arms more wildly, shouted: 

“Louder, James K. Louder. Where in thun- 
der are your ears?’’— Miles City ( Mont.) Journal. 


‘“‘Me and Maria.”’ 


An elderly man stepped into a big hotel the 
other day, accompanied by his wife, and asked 
for a room, says the Butte (Mont.) Inter Mount- 
ain. When the polite clerk gave him a pen and 
placed the register before him, he looked visibly 
embarrassed, but he took the pen and bent over 











| the book as though he had nerved himself to 
| Some desperate task. 


He started to write, and then stopped and 
began to think. The clerk, of course, didn’t 
know what the trouble was, else he would 
have volunteered his services. After a painful 
pause, the ruralist started in to scratch some 
more. 

After the expiration ot fully five minutes, 
the farmer threw down his pen with a sigh of 
relief, wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
and rejoined his better half, who had been 
waiting in the lobby during the ordeal. 

The clerk was curious to see a signature that 
required so unusuala length of time to execute. 
He is a solemn man, but he nearly went intoa 
fit when he saw, in big round script, this leg- 
end: 

‘““Me and Maria.”’ 


Not Used to It. 

Nearly all the saloons in the city—that is, 
those that are patronized by the ‘‘high rollers,’’ 
declares the Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, have 
a sideboard near the bar whereon a few little 
delicacies are placed in the shape of edibles. 
John J. Wall’s place is noexception, and among 
his steady items of refreshment is a very tooth- 
some salad cheese, soft as butter, and generally 
eaten after first spreading it on a piece of rye 
bread. It is madein St. Louis, and has the 
genuine Roquefort flavor, which, to tastes not 
educated, seems a little peculiar. The other 
day Mr. Wall was behind the bar, and two di- 
lapidated-looking strangers ambled in, braced 
up against the mahogany, and chimed in chorus, 
as each placed his money on the bar: 

“Gimme a glass 0’ beer!”’ 

Then one espied the refreshment buffet, and 
darted for it like a politician after an office. 
He seized a piece of bread, and spread, very 
thickly, some of the salad cheese upon it, took 
a bite, spit it out, and threw the remainder 
away. He took a handful of crackers, and 
joined his companion at the bar, exclaiming, 
sotto voice: 

‘Get onto de smear over there; it’s a cracker- 
jack.”’ 

The companion needed no further invitation, 
but went and helped himself to a large piece of 
bread, and, speading it with the cheese, took a 
gigantic mouthful. After he had got rid of it, 
he said: 

“Hully gee! I’ve gone up against all kinds 
of stuff, axle grease, car grease, oleo, and other 


| things, but that’s the gol darnest butter I ever 


did see!”’ 


A Rabbit Story. 

The boys are putting it all over George 
Schnagel these days. Recently he went to 
sleep in a bath-tub, and they say a crust of ice 
formed on the water before he awoke. 

The best one, however, is his rabbit-hunting 
experience. Some one killed a jack-rabbit, the 
other day, and gave it to Dick Lehman. He 
made a stew of the beast, and it was good. The 
hide was stuffed and taken to John Kalb’s 
house, where a party of four, of which Schnagel 
and Charley Griesel were the others, were to 
have a social game of skat, the winner to have 
the rabbit, which had been left outside to pre- 
vent too close Inspection. 

Kalb won, and was so proud that he rushed 
the growler, after which the party dispersed, 
Lehman telling him to take in his rabbit or 
the dogs might get it. 

When he did so, and found that it was filled 
with sawdust, he made a few remarks in Ger- 
man. 

The next day he cut the feet off for luck, and 
took the carcass over across the river from the 
brewery, setting it up in the brush. Griesel, 
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who was on, went to George Schnagel and asked 
to borrow his gun. George, who is proud of his 
army record, proposed to shoot the rabbit him- 


self, and, putting in a double charge, marched | 


across the river and got himself nearly kicked 
back when the gun went off. 

The ‘‘push” was secreted in the brush, and 
was on hand to give him the laugh when he re- 
covered enough to make a run for the rabbit. 
Realizing that he was sold, he didn’t even stop 
for the feet, but he found the carcass in Ernest 
Rolsch’s museum later, and ‘‘bought’’ several 
times more when he found out that the feet 
were gone.—Crookston ( Minn.) Times. 


A New Mouse-Trap. 

My wife suggested at least seven times last 
week that I buy a mouse-trap. A number of 
mice have been boarding at our house since our 
cat died of spinal meningitis of the shotgun 
barrel. We can hear them nights, counting 
the lead spoons and slipping around over the 
company pie and ice-cream salt sack. 

The fact that we needed a mouse-trap kept 
slipping my mind until, finally, I put a piece of 
cheese in my pocket to keep me posted. That 
was the day I bought the mouse-trap. It wasn’t 
one of those round traps full of knot-holes, 
springs, and red paint that mice have heard 
about and been warned against for the last 
hundred years. 

This trap was a new invention, and the di- 
rections raise their right hand and swear that 
a mouse can’t go within two feet of it without 
being caught. While it only catches one mouse 
at a time, it makes a lot of noise doing that, 
and a person who isn’t sleeping harder than 
iron is awakened, and the trap can be reset 
with a little exertion. 

It is an innocent little thing, but very wicked 
in its movements. It was planted near the 
bureau, the first night, and near the river the 
second. I was to reset it after the first mouse 
had wrestled from liberty to death. 

It did not seem to be a good night for mice, 
but along towards morning the wind began to 
blow long and loud. I was just getting over 
towards the window to close it, when the big 
toe on my right foot struck the trap. It worked. 
I thought some one had struck at me with an 
ax which had a dull mouthpiece; but it was the 
trap, eating away on my foot like a hungry 
horse. It took me ten minutes with a claw 
hammer to get that trap off, and I intend to 
leave it off.—(Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Some Left-Handed Compliments. 

In looking over the first issues of the Hope 
Pioneer, it brings up pleasant recollections of 
those early days when the country was roamed 
over by buffalo, antelope, real-estate boomers, 
land sharks, and other small game. 

In the first issue of The Pioneer, the editor 
stated that Hope is situated near Lake Minne- 
haha. Those who are acquainted with the lay 
of the land here, can readily see by this that 
The Pioneer was something of a liar even in its 
infancy. 

When we glance over the last issues of this 
paper, and compare them with the first, it 
seems that seventeen years is a short time to 
make such an improvement. Beginning with 
a few crude and unpolished lies, like the one 
related in the above, 7'he Pioneer has continued 
to advance rapidly ever since, and now it seems 
almost incredible that a paper could, in so 
short a time, spring from a small foundation 
of untutored lies to the present colossal and 
highly polished style of prevarication. 

These first issues make mention of several 
men who settled in Hope in the early days and 
sold machinery, lumber, etc., all for the con- 
venience of the farmers. I can remember when 


self-binders sold here for $300 each, and rough 
lumber for $30 per thousand—all for the con- 
venience of the farmers. 

When I think of the fearful sacrifices these 
men made for the farmers’ convenience, a feel- 
ing of ungovernable admiration springs up in 
my heart for them, and I know that this world 
can never give them a just reward for their 
great goodness of heart. So let us, who were 
here during those trying days and received the 
benefit of these men’s sacrifices, all join in hop- 
ing that the next world will have a warm place 
for them—the warmer the better.— Johnathan 
Beeswax in Hope (N. D.) Pioneer. 


His Coat-Tails were Sacred. 
The demolition of the Overland Hotel build- 
ing, one of the old landmarks of Fort Benton, 
recalls some incidents of early-day life which 





jerked the landlord’s coat to draw attention to 
himself. The trick failed to work, but when 
| Mr. Schmidt made the next trip from the 
| kitchen the jerk was repeated—with a vigor 
that compelled recognition. It brought Uncle 
Jake to a standstill. 

For an instant, Landlord Schmidt was dumb- 
founded by the man’s familiarity, but he quickly 
recovered himself. There was an open window 
near, through which he hurled his armful of 
dishes, and then, turning to the offender, he 
shouted: 

“My name is Jacob Schmidt, and I am the 
boss of this hotel, and I want you to know I 
don’t allow any tam man to pull my coat-tail!”’ 

Boiling over with indignation, Uncle Jake 
rushed to the tables, gathered up all the dishes, 
and fired them out of the window, and then, 
turning to the astonished guests, said: 


a Uy; 


Povey, 


; 


he 





TREEING A WESTERN “‘COON.”’ 


| have not been recorded in print. The hotel 
| was built in 1866 by Jacob W. Schmidt, a well- 


known resident of Northern Montana who now 
holds the honorable position of coroner of Teton 


| County. The lumber was brought from Helena 


by bull-train, and was quite an expensive arti- | 


cle in those days. 
Uncle Jake was the first landlord of the new 


| hotel, which did a rushing business right from 





the start. Hired help being scarce, Landlord 
Schmidt frequently took a hand in waiting on 
the table himself, and it was on one of these 
occasions that his dignity was so shocked that 
he decided to close his prosperous hostelry. 

It was an exceptionally busy day; the dining- 
room was crowded with guests, and among 
those at one of the tables was a big six-foot 
freighter who was overlooked in the rush. He 
became tired of waiting, and when Uncle Jake 
emerged from the kitchen with an armful of 
well-filled dishes, and passed by the neglected 
freighter, the latter reached out and gently 





“Gentlemen, this hotel is closed.” 

And closed it was, as tight asa drum, until 
Uncle Jake’s friends persuaded him to reopen 
it for the accommodation of a suffering public. 

Mr. Schmidt retired from the management of 
the Overland in the fall of 1866, and was suc- 
ceeded by Robert Mills, now of Lewistown, in 
this State. Among other proprietors of that 
old-time and popular hostelry were Captain 
Stafford, F. C. Roosevelt, Rowe Bros., John J. 
Healey, John W. Tattan, John Hunsberger, 
James Matkins, Billy Yard, P. B. Gallagher, 
Charles Rowe, and other well-known citizens 
of Northern Montana.— Ft. Benton ( Mont.) Press. 








Prosperity’s Drawbacks. 

He came into the sanctum emitting a radi- 
ance from his countenance that would indicate 
he had struck it rich in Republic or had re- 
ceived an inheritance from some relative who 
had chosen an opportune time to die. 


“Say,” he said, shyly, to the editor. ‘Will 
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you please insert in your next issue a paragraph 
something like this: ‘Mr. Smith, formerly 
with the Great Western Loan and Investment 
Company, has, accepted a position with the In- 
land Mortgage and Trust Company?” 

““Certainly,’’ responded the scribe. 

‘*Thanks,” said the man witha job. “Come 
over and take one with me.”’ 

There was an immediate adjournment. While 
the ‘‘taking’’ was in progress, a third person 
came up and extended the “glad hand’’ to 
Smith. 

‘‘Hello, Smith,” he said, effusively. ‘‘Hear 
you have honored the Inland Company by going 
in with them. Congratulate them, and you 
also.”’ 

Reciprocation, of course, took a liquid form. 
Then: 

“Say, Smith, I want to see you a minute.”’ 

A conversation in a corner, accompanied by 
expressive pantomime, followed. At the end 
of it something that looked much like a ‘‘five” 
passed from Smith to his friend. 

No sooner had the “toucher’’ and the 
“‘touchee’”’ parted company than Smith was 
hailed by another individual. 

‘‘Hello, Smith; heard you are with the In- 
land Company. Congratulate you. Oh, by the 
way—”’ 

A small, but apparently potent, red-lined 
document was produced, and shortly after more 
of Smith’s coin left his possession. Smith im- 
mediately returned to the editor. 

‘“‘Say,”’ he said, disgustedly; ‘‘I guess you'd 
better not print that paragraph. This thing 
appears to be advertised too blamed much 
already.”’ 

Truly, prosperity hath its evils, no less than 
adversity.—Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst. 


They Quietly Stole Away. 

The following tragic incident occurred re- 
cently at Pendelton, Ore., according to the 
Athena /’ ress, of that State: 

Two prominent citizens of Athena—whom I 
will call John Doe and Richard Roe—occupied 
box No. 1 at the French Restaurant. It was 
supper-time, and they were discussing the sub- 
jectof salad dressing. Mr. John Doe—who, by 
the way, considers himself an epicure—asked 
Mr. Roe if he liked salad. Mr. Roe replying in 
the affirmative, Mr. Doe immediately ordered 
a liberal quantity of cabbage and onions to be 
chopped fine and brought in. The order being 
complied with, he asked for some dry mustard, 
which the waiter immediately produced. 

Mr. John Doe then mixed the mustard and 
vinegar, all the while expatiating on the an- 
ticipated delicious results of his epicurean 
knowledge, also remarking that the ingredients 
were exactly the same he frequently used when 
mixing salad for a prominent grain-buyer in 
Athena. 

When he had thoroughly mixed the mustard 
and vinegar, he ordered oil, not specifying any 
particular brand. The waiter brought the oil, 
which Mr. Doe gracefully added to the afore- 
said ingredients. 

The salad now being a finished article, Mr. 
John Doe generously divided the same with 
Mr. Richard Roe, retaining the greater part, 
however, for himself. Mr. Roe proceeded at 
once to sample the salad. 

Jerusalem! Confucius, and little fishes!! The 
taste of that salad brought vividly to his mind, 
with lightning rapidity, the sad experience of 
childhood days. With rare presence of mind 
he concealed his thoughts and said nothing. 

Mr. Doe, without the shadow of a doubt re- 
garding the success of his achievement, delib- 
erately and blandly prepared for the final on- 
slaught. Gracefully poising his four-tined fork, 
he hoisted a load that would have made a vet- 





eran forker for a thirty-six-inch machine turn 
green with envy. He, too, noticed a peculiar 
taste to the salad, but having mixed it himself, 
he knew it was all right. Then, too, he had 
almost exhausted his eloquence praising its 
delectable qualities; it must be all’right. 

Thus mentally reassuring himself, he bravely 
continued to dispose of the luscious concoction. 
As he was elevating the last forkful, Mr. Roe, 
who had only tasted his part of the salad, 
leaned toward him and remarked in a loud, 
Irish whisper: 

‘That oil was castor-oil!”’ 

The waiter had made a mistake. Mr. Doe 
took a good-natured view of the affair,—al- 
though it was rather a sickly smile that illu- 
minated his classic features,—paid for the 
supper, and, having urgent business at the 
court-house, they quietly stole away. As they 
disappeared, Doe was heard to remark: 

“Say, I don’t believe I could catch a rabbit 
if I had to.”’ 

“The same here, partner,” said Roe. 

‘That salad would have been all o. k., only 
for——”’ 

“Cork up about the salad,’’ Roe replied. And 
they corked. 

His features were pallid, 
When he tasted that salad; 

His cast-iron gizzard recoiled. 
He never desisted, 


But bravely persisted, 
*Till the anatomical engine was oiled. 


Some Points on Washington. 

Here are some points for children who wish 
to write compositions on the Washington birth- 
day subject. They are taken from the erudite 
Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle: 

He wrote poetry that was so wretcbed that 
even the leading magazines of today would not 
publish it. 

He never made a set speech in his life, pre- 
ferring to stand up and read his remarks on 
the silver and tariff questions from type-writ- 
ten manuscript. 

He died of acute laryngitis. Heart failure 
and appendicitis were then unknown luxuries. 

He was as sensitive as an alderman to criti- 
cism, and always paid in advance for the county 
paper and his letter-heads. He had all of his 
job printing done at home. 

He was the best horseman of his time, and 
rode without a bucking-strap. 

Spelling was beyond him. He had a good 
dictionary, but could never find the word he 
wanted. He would invariably look in the k’s 
for “‘cat.” 

For three years he was a land surveyor and 
could locate a line fence as straight asa mill- 
ionaire legislator. Unfortunately, he lived too 
early to get acontract surveying an Indian res- 
ervation, and did not make more than enough 
out of his job to runon. Nowadays, surveyors 
run on entirely different lines. 

He could swear with the vigor of a cow- 
puncher or mule-skinner, and used to get mad 
enough to wither up the house-plants. 

He fell in love at least a dozen times, before 
he got married, and swore to his wife that she 
was the only girl he ever loved. 

He suffered with the toothache through the 
whole of a long, eventful life, and had his teeth 
all yanked out by a blacksmith who held 
Wash’s head between his knees while he got 
action on him. 

His death was hastened by doctors who bled 
him. They thought he had too much blue 
blood—when, in truth, he was not blooded 
enough. 

He was a devoted sportsman, and used to go 
out before breakfast to shoot ducks and Eng- 
lishmen. 

He was six feet, three inches in his socks, 





and when he was mad he was several feet above 
the emergency of the occasion. 

His eyes were a light blue, verging on gray, 
and his hair was a dark brown. He used to 
have an occasional dark-brown taste, too. 

He played billiards and cards, and was not 
averse to betting, if the play came right. 

He was generous to a fault, and went on sev- 
eral security notes. He was a practical farmer, 
but these notes matured earlier than anything 
he ever had to raise. 


Montana Justice. 

An old-timer from Barker, Mont., in the city 
the other day, recalled the time when that 
town had two justices of the peace, who waxed 
and grew fat from the perquisites of their 
offices and who occasionally used to sit together 
and hold supreme court. 

One day it was rumored around through the 
camp that Tom Geer had in some way become 
the proud possessor of the sum of twenty-eight 
dollars and forty cents. Business was dull, and 
something had to be done; so ‘‘Mickey, the 
Mike”’ was subsidized to get drunk and pick a 
row with Geer. 

‘‘Mickey”’ carried out his instructions to the 
letter, and, getting gloriously full, attacked 
Geer, who merely tried to defend himself. The 
constable was at hand, arrested them both, and 
took them before the court, where, after taking 
his bottle away from him, ‘‘Mickey’’ was sent 
home and, presumably, to bed. 

But it was different with poor Geer. He had 
money in his pocket, and it must be made to 
change hands. The leading judge therefore 
gravely read the charge to him, and he was 
asked to plead. Of course, he pleaded not 
guilty, and attempted to remonstrate, but 
every time he opened his mouth the court fined 
him $5 and costs for contempt. 

Geer admitted that he had a great contempt 
for that court, and he was fined again; and by 
the time the court got through with him he 
had only forty cents left. 

Geer, of course, afterwards appealed and got 
the money back, but the case was the talk of 
Barker for many days. 

Another yarn is told of an old Dutch justice 
of the peace who once resided and kept a hotel 
in what is now Cascade County. He had only 
been elected a short time, when he had his first 
case. The storekeeper in the town sued one of 
his customers for the amount of a bill, and a 
day was set for trial. 

At the appointed time the defendant was on 
hand, and the judge read the complaint to him 
in due form of law. After reading it he told 
the defendant to stand up, and proceeded about 
thus: 

“Mr. Chones, you have been sued by my 
frent, Mr. Schmitz, and I gives shudgment.” 

Here the defendant interrupted him, saying: 

“But, judge, I will swear——’”’ 

“Shtop! Ve vill hav no swearing in dis 
court,” interrupted the judge. ‘Ov you didn’t 
owe de man, vot did he sue you for? I guess 
shudgment for de blaintiff, und now I vill go 
der bar ofer und make does mint juleps der 
blaindiff ordered as soon as dot cas vos ofer.’’— 
Great Falls (Mont.) Leader. 


It is reported that recently a Lincoln County 
young lady was teaching a class in spelling, 
when the word “husband’’ was put on the 
blackboard. None of the children could pro- 
nounce it, and in order to help them out the 
teacher asked them: 

‘‘What would I have if I should get married?”’ 

The response was prompt, but not what she 
had expected, and she blushed such a brilliant 
red that the sunlight paled.—Lincoln County 
( Wash.) Clarion. 
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THE PROPOSED IRON BOUNTY. 

The effort to persuade the Minnesota Legis- 
lature to pass a bill giving a bounty of fifty 
cents per ton on all pig-iron made in the State 
will probably fail, as it ought to do. It is 
based on the bad principle of taxing the com- 
munity at large to pay a bonus to one kind of 
industry which cannot stand on its own feet. 
The State has no money to give away. Every 
dollar it possesses has been paid into its treas- 
ury by some tax-payer. Its money should not 
be spent for the benefit of any one class of its 
people. The farmers have as much right to 
ask a bounty on wheat in a dry year, when the 
crop is short and does not pay expenses, as 
have the iron-makers who cannot produce pig 
metal ata profit. If the State once starts on 
the path of paying bounties to various indus- 
tries, where is it going to stop? It will not be 
long before we shall have lumbermen, the 
farmers, the shoemakers and the tailors clam- 
oring for a share of the public money. 

For many years we have heard talk from the 
iron-furnace promoters of Duluth that the 
head of Lake Superior had advantages for iron 
and steel production that would in time be 
recognized and would build up agreat industry. 
They argued, with convincing arrays of figures, 
that for the making of all kinds of iron and 
steel products required in the Northwest, it 
was cheaper to bring the Ohio coal up the lakes 
to meet the iron ore at Duluth than to take 
the iron ore down to meet the coal on the 
shores of Lake Erie, or in the Pittsburg region, 
and then transport the iron and steel products 
back to the points in the Northwest where 
they are required. Weare afraid that the ap- 
peal for a bounty on pig-iron is a confession of 
the incorrectness of the statistics that used to 
be confidently produced at public meetings in 
Dulutb, and which induced capitalists to invest 
money in the erection of furnaces at that point. 
We always thought that the figures did not 





tell the whole story—that the existence of large 
markets near at hand in the populous East, 
and of a large body of trained labor at com- 
mand, had much to do with the great growth 
of the iron and steel industry near Cleveland 
and Pittsburg. We have great confidence, how- 
ever, that Duluth will in time develop into an 
important iron and steel center, but we do not 
think that the movement should be stimulated 
by a State bounty. It should be remembered 
that if one Legislature gives a bounty on pig- 
iron, the next Legislature may repeal it, leav- 
ing in a bad predicament the concerns which 
have gone into manufacturing on the expecta- 
tion that State aid would be permanent. A 
like thing happened out in Washington, where 
a bounty enacted by one Legislature on beet 
sugar was swept off the statute book by its suc- 
cessor, to the discomfort of companies that had 
begun to put up sugar factories. An iron- 
bounty law would not last long unless it met 
with the approval of a majority of the voters 
of the State, and it would be hard to convince 
the farmers out in Yellow Medicine County or 
Pipestone County, or up in the Red River Val- 
ley, that the Legislature has a right to tax 
them for the benefit of one or two iron-furnace 
companies at the head of the lake. 


> 


PRUNES. 

A recent press dispatch from San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, says that the prune-growers of the Pa- 
cific Coast are endeavoring to form a combina- 
tion to protect the grower and the merchant, 
and that a commission has been appointed to 
formulate a plan for marketing the fruit by a 
concentration and control of the whole crop. 
This means a prune trust, and if skillfully 
managed it may result in better prices for the 
fruit. Prunes are now raised in the entire 
Coast region, from the Columbia River down to 
Southern California, and they are of much bet- 
ter quality than those which are imported in 
large quantities into our Eastern markets from 
Germany. The Pacific Coast prunesare larger, 
fresher, and of better flavor than the common 
German prune. It is of the first importance 
that consumers should know this fact and 
should demand the American prune when they 
go to the groceries. All these Coast prunes are 
commonly sold in the East under the name of 
California, but the best of them are grown in 
Oregon and Washington, where the moist, cool 
climate is more favorable for the best develop- 
ment of the fruit than the hot, dry climate of 
California. 

The finest prunes grown anywhere in this 
country are those from the orchards that lie 
along the Columbia River in the State of Wash- 
ington, near the town of Vancouver. Growers 
in that locality have long striven to get a spe- 
cial reputation for their fruit, so that it would 
be differentiated from the general California 
crop in Eastern markets, and, standing upon 
its own merits, would bring a better price; but 
their efforts have thus far met with very mod- 
erate success. If they now lump their crop in 
with the general yield of the entire Coast re- 
gion, they will not be encouraged to persist in 
the careful methods of orcharding and drying 
which have put Washington prunes at the 
front for quality. Oregon prunes rank close to 
those of Washington, and in both States there 
has been an enormous development of the in- 
dustry during the past ten years. If the Wash- 
ington and Oregon growers could separate their 
crop from that of California, in the proposed 
combination, so that it might be as distinct in 
the markets as the French prunes are now from 
the German prunes, the deal might be ad- 
vantageous for them; otherwise it might in 
the long run work to their disadvantage, by 
giving to the California growers a part of the 








reputation which has been built up for the 
northern fruit. Any one who has never eaten 
a Washington prune, does not know what the 
prune is capable of in the way of delicious 
flavor. It is not hard, chippy, and astringent, 
like the German prunes that come upon the 
tables of cheap boarding-houses, but is soft, 
plump, and of a plum-like fruitiness of flavor, 
resembling the high-grade French prunes that 
are put up in glass jars. 

A few years ago a successful effort was made 
to cut up large areas of land in Oregon and 
Washington, adapted for prune-orchards, into 
small tracts and sell these tracts to people in 
the East with an agreement on the part of the 
sellers to plant trees and bring them forward 
to the bearing age, the idea of the purchasers 
being that they would move out and live upon 
their tracts when the orchards became old 
enough to afford them a support. We should 
be glad to learn from some of our correspond- 
ents in those States how these experiments 
have turned out. Of course, everything de- 
pended upon the honest efforts of the com- 
panies and individuals who sold the land to 
plant and care for the young orchards. A fruit- 
tree is like a child; it must be watched and 
tended all the time to insure its growth into a 
healthy maturity. 

NEGOTIATIONS VHAT FAILED. 

After nearly eight months of deliberations 
in Quebec and Washington, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Joint Commission, appointed to settle the 
differences between the United States and 
Canada and to endeavor to frame a treaty, ad- 
journed on the 20th of February until the 2d 
of next August without having reached any 
conclusion. While the nominal reason for the 
adjournment was to enable the Canadian mem- 
bers of the commission to go home and attend 
the session of their Parliament, it is well un- 
derstood in Washington that there has been a 
radical disagreement concerning the Alaska 
boundary, and that the commission will not 
re assemble unless an agreement can be reached 
between the two governments upon this ques- 
tion prior to the date fixed for the meeting. 

The Joint High Commission had before it 
twelve questions, all of considerable import- 
ance as affecting the amical relations of the 
Great Republic with its northern neighbor; 
but only three of the twelve were of the first 
magnitude, because it was recognized from the 
start that upon these hinged the success or 
failure of the commission’s deliberations. 
These were the delineation of the Alaska 
boundary, the rights of fishermen on both sides 
of the line between Canada and the United 
States, and reciprocal trade arrangements. The 
boundary between the Dominion and Alaska 
has been in dispute ever since Alaska was ceded 
by Russia to this country. When the region 
was uninhabited the dispute was of no import- 
ance, but now that it teems with life and en- 
terprise, the boundary must be accurately laid 
down, not only upon the maps, but also upon 
the surface of the ground. The difficulty in 
agreeing as to where it should run grows out of 
the eagerness of Canada to obtain a port upon 
the waters of the Pacific from which she can 
get easy access to the Klondike gold region 
which lies indisputably in her territory. The 
great importance of such a port to her com- 
merce and her mining development led her 
government to make pretensions to territorial 
rights which an examination of the old treaty 
between Russia and Great Britain did not 
justify. The Upper Yukon Country, where lie 
the great gold discoveries, is practically in- 
accessible from the Canadian settlements east 
of the Rockies, and can only be reached for 
trade and immigration by passing through a 
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strip of country lying along the Pacific sea- 
coast, which belongs to the United States. 
Canada hoped to be able in the new negotia- 
tions to push the old boundary line seawards so 
that it would take in the heads of the inlets 
which run far inland from the ocean, and 
she could get at least one good barbor from 
which a railroad could be ultimately built to 
the Yukon Valley on her own soil. She par- 
ticulary desired to possess a harbor on the 
Lynn Canal, on which are located the two large 
American towns of Dyea and Skagway, from 
which the routes of travel lead over the passes 
in the Coast Range to the Yukon region. 

At first, the American commissioners were 
disposed to grant to Canada a harbor on Lynn 
Canal, but such an outcry was raised against 
this by the people of Seattle and other towns 
in Washington which trade with Alaska, that 
the intention was abandoned. The Canadians 
then proposed arbitration, with the King of 
Sweden and Norway asthe fifth arbitrator, and 
the Americans submitted a counter proposition 
that the fifth arbitrator should be a represent- 
ative of one of the Central or South American 
Republics. The Canadians declined to accede 
to this, and the Americans then proposed that 
the arbitration commission should consist of 
six eminent jurists, three British and three 
American, and that the decision of a majority 
should be accepted by both parties. The Ca- 
nadians refused to consent to this plan, and the 
negotiations came abruptly to an end. 

The wise course to pursue now, it seems to us, 
would be for the commissioners to putall their 
agreements into a treaty and to leave the mat- 
ters upon which they have failed to agree for 
further diplomatic negotiations. Itis possible 
that the English Foreign Office may look upon 
these disagreements in a more judicial temper 
than is possible for the Canadian statesmen of 
the commission, who must keep in view the 
interests of their own people very clogely. If 
the old treaty with Russia gave to that coun- 
try the seaboard strip as far back as the water- 
shed between the coast region and the Yukon 
Valley, as is claimed by our commissioners, 
and this, we believe, has never been denied 
by the British Government, then the Canadian 
claim to a port on the Lynn Canal has no foun- 
dation. At the same time it is possible that 
the United States could generously concede 
such a port without detriment to our own com- 
mercial interests, if this course would help 
along a friendly settlement of all the other 
questions involved in the pending negotiations. 


* 


A MASCOT DEER. 


The citizens of Crook County, Ore., are much 
put out on account of the slaying of a white 
deer which had been roaming over that section 
for a number of years. It was looked upon as a 
sort of mascot which noone would harm, until a 
short time ago one Poindexter wantonly shot it. 

Such curios,the Portland Oregonian says, are 
very seldom found, but in story and in song, for 
ages past, occasional reference are made to a 
‘*milk-white doe’ or white deer, which is gen- 
erally supposed to have been a mythical or leg- 
endary animal. 

This white, deer of Crook County, however, 
was no myth for its snowy hide is nowin pickle 
in a taxidermist’s shop in this city, and Game 
Proctor McGuire is preparing, at the request 
of the people of Crook County, to make big 
trouble for Poindexter, who killed the animal 
about February 1, during the season when it is 
not lawful to shoot deer of any color. 

There have been many stories about this cele- 
brated white deer, one of which was that Bar- 
num had offered $10,000 for the animal alone, 
and it is now said that Poindexter shot the 
animal to get $200 for its skin. 














A. K. YERKES, editor of the Bozeman ( Mont.) 
Chronicle, is about to print a volume of the 
sketches and stories which he has contributed 
to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE and to the 
columns of his own paper. Mr. Yerkes has 
lived a long time in Montana, and he is a keen 
and sympathetic observer of the picturesque 
characters and scenes of frontier life. He has a 
genial disposition, and he wields a graceful pen. 
What he writes is worth reading and well 
worth preserving in a more permanent form 
than that of fugitive periodical literature. 

WitH ex-Governor Merriam of St. Paul at 
the head of the Census Bureau, the capital city 
will net have reason to complain of a defective 
enumeration in 1900. The scramble in the 
Twin Cities for, fictitious population in 1890 
grew out of the anxiety of the real estate 
boomers in each city to make it overtop the 
other. Nobody is trying to make money by 
trading in lots now, and all the conditions are 
favorable to sobriety and accuracy. A strictly 
correct count in 1900 will correct the errors of 
the census of 1890. We believe it will show a 
healthful gain in each city, but will not be indic- 
ative of anything like a feverish and rapid 
growth. Both St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
settled down in recent years into sane and 
quiet ways. They are attending closely to 
business, and booming and kite-flying is no 
part of the business of either. We do not be- 
lieve there will be next year, ineither city, the 
slightest effort to secure an inflation of the 
returns. 

SoME recent experience of the writer with 
the winter climate of Washington City leads 
to the conclusion that for health and vigor and 
a capacity for work and enjoyment our North- 
ern winters are to be preferred to those of more 
Southern latitudes. The warm, caressing at- 
mosphere of the South is very agreeable to a 
refugee from the bitter cold of the North, but 
it produces languor and laziness. Theappetite 
fails, and sound sleep is lacking. Neither 
mind nor body takes kindly to exertion, and 
labor of any kind is avoided if possible. The 
extreme cold of a Minnesota winter is not 
grateful to the senses, but it toughens the 
frame and conduces to good health. With this 
reflexion we can console ourselves when we 
come to pay our coal bills, and when the cold 
blasts from the farther north make us ache 
from head to foot. There is no perfect climate 
on the face of the earth; in localities where 
you do not suffer in winter, you are sure to 
groan and sweat under a weary burden of heat 
in a long summer. 

+ ++ ++ 

TueE smoking-room of a Pullman is almost 
always a good place to gather information. In 
one of those enclosures of chat and smoke I 
met recently an agent for one of the big Chi- 
cago beef-packing houses, and induced him to 
talk about his business. He said that the 
monopoly of the meat trade by the Big Four 
firms of Chicago had resulted in conferring one 
great blessing upon the public that was prob- 
ably not fully appreciated. It is now possible, 
he added, for housekeepers in almost any town 





in the country to get a thoroughly good steak 
orroast. Formerly, first-class beef could only 
be eaten at a high-class city restaurant or a 
big city hotel, for the reason that the butchers 
in the small towns had no facilities for keeping 
meat in refrigerators, and they usually cut up 
and sold a carcass the day after slaughtering. 
Beef should be kept at least twelve days to 
ripen before being cooked, and it is better 
when kept sixteen days. The big Chicago con- 
cerns have enormous refrigerators, and in these 
they keep all meat at least ten days before 
shipping it out to the local markets, from which 
it is sold to the consumers. Here, at least, is 
one case where a big business combination 
benefits the people. And there are others. 

A DISTINGUISHED railway president in St. 
Paul was asked the other day what he regarded 
as the most important recent improvement in 
railroading. He said it was the strengthening 
of the tracks by the use of heavier rails and 
more ties, and the building of steel bridges, so 
that now much heavier locomotives are used 
than formerly, and much heavier trains are 
run and better speed made. He said that not 
many years ago he bought two locomotives for 
his road of such an unusual size that many 
men from other roads came to look at them as 
curiosities, yet now he thought it would be 
economical to send them to the scrap heap, be- 
cause they are too small. The average weight 
of the locomotive of the present day is nearly 
three times as great as that of the locomotive 
of twenty-five years ago, and the average speed 
of passenger trains has been increased nearly 
fifty per cent. The direction of railway im- 
provements at this time is towardsa multitude 
of small details that conduce to economy and 
efficiency. Comfort and safety have been in- 
creased by the use of steam for heating day 
coaches and sleepers, and of electricity and gas 
for lighting in place of oil. The buffet-car is 
one of the very recent improvements, and en- 
tire passenger trains of uniform construction 
and decoration have been introduced on many 
roads in late years. Railway travel is con- 
stantly being made more comfortable and more 
safe, and few people now dread accidents when 
starting on a journey. 

Mr. A. B. STICKNEY, president of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway, has issued a 
pamphlet called a short history of the finances 
of that company, in which is explained the 
method by which the company was reorganized, 
without any receiver or any action by a court, 
and all its outstanding bonds converted into 
debenture stock, so that it is now the only 
railroad in America that has absolutely no 
mortgage debt. We commend this pamphlet 
to the reading of other railway officials. It 
presents an example which many roads might 
follow with profit. Under the old system of 
railway financiering the stockholders have the 
exclusive management of the property, and the 
bondholders, who usually furnish nearly all the 
money used to build and equip the line, have 
no voice in its affairs. Under the Stickney 
system the debenture holders vote with the 
preferred and common stockholders. The de- 
benture holders, and the holders of class A of 
the preferred stock, elect a finance committee 
which meets in London, and this committee 
has an absolute veto power on the action of the 
directors involving the borrowing of money, 
the issue of new securities, and all expendi- 
tures except for operating expenses. The com- 
mittee has its own auditor and acts asa sort of 
board of control, which secures the operation 
of the road and the management of its finances 
in the interest of the people who have put their 
money into it. The Chicago Great Western 
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operates 921 miles of road. It has a direct line 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago, 
from which diverges at Oelwein, Iowa, a line 


running to St. Joseph, Leavenworth, and Kan- 
sas City. Its through train leaving Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul every night divides at Oelwein 
into two trains, one of which runs to Chicago 
and the other to Kansas City; and in like man- 


with the Nicaragua project. It has only re- 


ner the train leaving Chicago is made up at | 
Oelwein into two trains, one proceeding to | 


Kansas City, and the other to the Twin Cities 
of Minnesota. This route has been very much 
improved of late by good work on track and 


cently come to the knowledge of the general 
public in this country that the Panama Canal 
is more than one-third completed, and that the 
French company owning it is going ahead ac- 
tively with the work. This knowledge nat- 
urally tended to modify the zeal of men who 
were insisting only a few months ago that it 
was the immediate duty of Congress to vote 
the money necessary for building a canal on the 
Nicaragua line. The two routes have never 
been examined competitively by the same com- 
mission with a view of determining which is 








HON. C. K. DAVIS, U. 8. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA. 


structures, and by the purchase of very hand- 
some passenger equipment. 

Tue Nicaragua Canal Bill failed to become 
a law at the late session of Congress, and the 
whole question of the isthmian waterway was 
left open by a resolution appropriating a mill- 
ion dollars to enable the President to have new 
surveys made of both the Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama routes. The defeat of the bill grew mainly 
out of a reluctance on the part of Congress to 
spend the large amount of money it involved, 
and also from a doubt as to whether there is 
really sufficient information in the possession 





the best and the more economical. Such an 
examination will now be made by a new com- 
mission, and by next winter the matter will be 
ready for action. There is certainly no need of 
two canals across the Central American isth- 
mus, and it would be a pity to throw away all 
the work done by the French between Aspin- 
wall and Panama. 


* 
* 


A BEAUTIFUL ARCTIC OwL.—The other day 
a large arctic owl was noticed close to Cypress, 
in Manitoba. The beautiful bird was pure 
white, with feathers to the toes, and, if it 





| could speak, it could doubtless tell more about 


of the Government to warrant it in going ahead | the Far North than any traveler knows. 








IN THE PEACE RIVER COUNTRY. 





Some time ago a surveying party penetrated 
the Peace River Country of the British North- 
west Territories in the attempt to find a prac- 
tical route for what is known as the Stikine- 
Teslin Railway. The following is a partial 
account of a report of the party to the Edmon- 
ton (N. T.) Bulletin: 

Between the junction of the Parsnip and 
Finlay rivers and Hudson’s Hope, Peace River 
runs between two ranges of mountains which 
have an elevation of between 3,000 and 4,000 
feet above the level of Peace River. The peaks 
of some of the mountains are bare of vegeta- 
tion. Mount Selwyn is the highest point of 
the eastern range along the rivers, and has an 
elevation of 6,240 feet above sea-level. It was 
ascended by the chief of the expedition, who 
succeeded in reaching the summit, where he 
obtained a wide-spread view of the surrounding 
country, presenting to hima grand panorama 
of mountain peaks capped with snow the year 
round, as far as the eye could reach. 

Peace River has a fall of about a foot anda 
half per mile on an average from the junction 
of the Parsnip and Finlay to the canyon, and 
presents no serious obstacles to navigation, 
with the exception of the Parle Pass and Finlay 
Rapids, when it is necessary to portage supplies 
and other freight. Peace River Canyon, which 
is about twenty-four miles long, presents the 
appearance of a large canal cut through the 
mountains by the river, the walls of the canyon 
being 100 to 400 feet high. It has taken ages 
to make the channel through which it runs at 
the present time, the old bed of the canyon be- 
ing clearly seen over 150 feet above the river 
where it nowruns. The proof of this is seen 
in a series of deep wells cut in the solid rock by 
whirling bowlders caused by the eddies of the 
river, being similar to such wells on the level 
of the river as it runs now. These wells are 
fifteen. to twenty feet deep and from two to 
four feet in diameter, their walls being worn 
smooth and polished by the constant rubbing 
of the bowlders as they turned for centuries. 

Three miles from the mouth of the canyon 
there is an island which presents at a distance 
the appearance of a large ship of war of the old 
wooden pattern, with its numerous port-holes. 
This island stands about thirty feet out of the 
river, having been cut out in this peculiar way 
by the river in the years gone by. The fall of 
the river through the canyon is about 270 feet 
in twenty-three miles, and there is a series of 
rapids from its mouth to Hudson’s Hope. Nav- 
igation, although dangerous, is not impossible 
at certain times of the year to expert boatmen; 
but there is nothing to be gained by attempt- 
ing to go through. 


* 


TREES CRACKED BY COLD. 


A leading Milwaukee florist tells the Sentinel 
of that city that this winter, with its almost 
unseasonable and prolonged cold snap, has been 
more than usually severe on the trees, and that 
complaints come in from all sides about trees 
cracking open, They do this every winter, as 
the number of cracked trees one sees in the 
woods attest, but the recent cold was so pro- 
longed that it caused more trouble than usual. 
As some of the trees that have split open are 
lawn decorations, it has caused a good deal of 
concern. Trees that have been thus unfortun- 
ate are not permanently injured, he says, or, at 
least, they may be so treated as to be practi- 
cally restored to their former state. 

‘*The cracking of a tree doesn’t retard its 
growth,’’ he remarked, ‘‘as the growing part is 
inside the bark. The trunk of the tree keeps 
increasing as the tree grows older, and is at 
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best little more than a support to the growing 
part above. If a cracked tree is left exposed, 
however, decay is sure to setin, and, as the 
tree continues to grow and gets heavier, it is 
liable to collapse sooner or later in a wind-and 
thunder-storm. Where the tree is of good size 
it is best to bore a hole through to admit a 
bolt and to bring it together by screwing up 
the nut as tightly as possible; then put in 
grafting-wax where the wound comes together, 
to make it weather proof. Putting a band 
around the tree serves for a short time, but as 
the tree grows, this tight band becomes very 
injurious. 

In the case of small trees, the crack can be 
simply filled with the wax, carefully laying the 
shreds of bark over in their original position 
as nearly as possible. Thus treated, the wound 
will nearly always heal over. Grafting-wax 
may be bought already prepared, but its pre- 
paration at home is very simple, it being com- 
posed principally of beeswax with a small per- 
centage of rosin and common lard. These in- 
gredients are melted together, and when cooled 
to a consistency like putty, the substance is 
ready to be applied to the trees. It grows hard 


with time.”’ 
* 


TAKING UP GOVERNMENT LAND. 


The rapidity with which the Government 
land in the ceded portion of the Yankton In- 
dian Reservation has been taken by settlers, 
says the Rapid City (S. D.) Journal, is shown by 
a letter from the receiver of the United States 
Land Office at Mitchell, the ceded lands being 
situated in the Mitchell land district. 

The land office officials state that of the 168,- 
000 acres opened to homestead settlement, only 
15,000 acres remain vacant. This is a good 
showing, especially when the fact is taken into 
consideration that it is the highest priced 











Government land in the State. Settlers taking 
land there were and are required to pay the 
Government at the rate of $3.75 per acre. 

Many inquiries are being received at the 
Mitchell land office in reference to the remain- 
ing 15,000 acres, and it is only a question of a 
short time until it will practically all have 
passed into the hands of homesteaders. 

Then there will be no more vacant Govern- 
ment land in that part of South Dakota lying 


south of the Milwaukee line of railroad and 
east of the Missouri River, except isolated 


tracts of a few acres scattered here and there. 





* 
A WELL-KNOWN CARRIAGE FACTORY. 


The great reputation that has been estab- 
lished for what are popularly known as “The 
Muckle”’ vehicles, is filling the H. A. Muckle 





Manufacturing Company’s big factory at Min- | 
nesota Transfer, midway between the Twin | 


Cities, with a perfect rush of work. Orders 
come from all over the Northwest, and they 
are for every variety of conveyance, from the 
finest double carriage to the most elegant 
landaus, phaetans, spring wagons, etc. The 
Muckle Company deals with the public direct. 
It employs neither agents nor traveling men, 
but saves all such expense and sells to whoever 
wishes to buy its superior vehicles. 
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St. PAUL, MINN. 


Consultation Free. 


Office hours: 9 A. M. to4 P. M. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


CONSERVATORY péano. 
“Music, 7% 


Voice. 


Violin & all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, Languages. 
25 TEACHERS. 500 STUDENTS. 
Oldest, largest, best Music Schoolin Northwest. Estab- 
lished in 1885. Catalogue free. Fall term opens Sept. 6. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, Director. 
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We are SOLE MAKERS 


OF THIS CELEBRATED 


FULL-SWING BUGGY. 
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Shows a NEW FEATURE in Vehicle Building. 


The Body SWINGS BACKWARDS and FORWARDS. 


The body is hung from the ends of the 






















short top springs by swinging body hangers. 
On the BED so made by THESE HANGERS, 
the body rests and rides. These hangers 
turn in bearings attached to the bottom of 
the body, which permit the body to have a 
FREE BACKWARD and FORWARD swinging 
motion. Notice the ends of the short top 
springs are NOT ATTACHED rigidly to the body. A SOFTER, STRONGER SPRING has never been produced. 

The buggy body with the rider is supported by the two short double body hangers or bails, one near the front, and one 
near the rear end of the body. These two supporting bails or hangers, one near the back and one near the front of the body, 
by their location and by their working in harmony, cause the body to carry at all times LEVEL. This short swinging 
motion, backward and forward, but always on a level plain, protects the neck and back of the rider against jolts and 
thrusts, and marks something new, A LONG STEP FORWARD in the science of buggy building. 

This vehicle, in its style and construction, is the invention of our Mr. Muck Le. In the ease and comfort it furnishes the 
rider, and in the protection it furnishes to the bolts and parts of the buggy itself against wearing strains, we do not hesitate 
to assert it has noequal. No vehicle builder has ever before been able to remedy this old and admitted defect in construction. 


Furnished with or without Rubber Tires. Catalogue of Finished Work, Free. We are a Western Factory for Western People. 


1. A. MUCKLE MEG.CO., “ssn 







































Office and Factory 
Between the Twin Cities, 
At Minnesota Transfer. 


Minn. 
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a 
ORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


Ashland’s Board of Trade has 
completed arrangements for the 
establishment of a stave factory. 


One of Eau Claire's coming improvements will bea 
new #$50.000 business block. Eau Claire is always 
progressive. 


A $25,000 hotel is in prospect for Merrill, and Mil- 
waukee parties are talking of putting up a fine public 
house in Prairie du Chien. 

The cost of the new paper-mill which Is to be erected 
at White Rapids, on the Menominee River, is placed at 
$502,000. The mill will be built the coming season. 

A large and well-equipped starch and gum factory 
will soon be operating in Stevens Point. It will make 
only the finest grades of textile starches and dextrine 
gums. 








Marshfield’s new high school structure will cost 
about $18,000. The contract is let. This is only one of 
many school buildings that will be built in the State 
this year. 


The Union Construction Company has been incor- 
porated to build a railroad from Walworth to Su- 
perior, 350 miles. It is reported that work will be 
started as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 


The American Steel Barge Company of Superior has 
closed contracts with the Bessemer Steamship Com- 
pany for the construction of three large boats. There 
will be a steamer and two barges. Thesteamer will be 
486 feet long, and the barges 466 feet. 


Very extensive building operations are projected 
for Milwaukee during 189. Jobbing and industrial 
interests of the city never were In bettershape, money 
matters are easy, and there is a disposition to make 
the most of the present good times. © 


A West Superior report says that “an effort is being 
made to organize a syndicate for acquiring Douglas 
County copper-lands. In a general way the scheme 
contemplates the acquirement of all copper-land or 
lands which may develop to have copper deposits. 
which may be for sale in this vicinity, amounting to 
thousands of acres. A corporation will then be formed, 
backed by good interests, which will develop the prop- 
erties upon a large scale. The local copper situation 
has taken a great turn. and the apathy hitherto ex- 
hibited by local people has changed to lively interest. 
Companies that can show reasonable propositions can 
secure all the money they want for development pur- 
poses. As the situation is at present, only three mines 
are backed with the actual cash to proceed to a con- 
clusion with their development work. Boston cap- 
italists have furnished tothe North Wisconsin mine, 
the Percival and the Starkweather mine the means 
with which to prosecute their development, and when 
they show a body of ore sufficient to make it an object, 
which present indications tend to show that they 
can surely do, there will be no further difficulty in 
working the mines. Crews of men are now at the 
North Wisconsin mine and the Percival mine sinking 
their shafts deeper. 





Minnesota, 


\ model brick bank building is to be erected in 
Lakefield at a cost of $10,000 


Albert Lea's new hotel will be thoroughly modern, 
and cost not less than $25,000. 


It is reported that a stock company will erect a $25,- 
000 flour-mill this season in Cambridge. 








Marshall's new schoolhouse will involve an outlay 
of $35,000, and Wells will have one valued at $23,000. 


Glencoe’s Business Men's Association invites pro- 
posals for the establishment of a 300-barrel flour-mill 
there. 


Pipestone's handsome new opera- house is now prac- 
tically finished. It will be known asthe Ferris Grand. 


What is supposed to bea vein of soft coal has been 
encountered at a depth of sixty feet on a farm of A. B. 
Folsom in Springdale township near Brown's Valley. 
It is supposed that the veinis nearly twenty feet in 


thickness, but as to its quality very little is known, 
as the drill used was only a two-inch one. 


Pipestone County commissioners are taking steps to 


| erect a $40,000 court-house in Pipestone the coming 


season. 


Negotiations are pending to induce the St. Paul & 


| Duluth to build the proposed Mille Lacs extension 


west to Little Falls. 


It is said that M. J. Mandelbaum, of Cleveland, O.. 
has been granted a franchise to connect Stillwater 


| with St. Paul and Minneapolis by an interurban elec- 





tric line. It includes a local system also. 


The Minnesota Beet Sugar Company is making large 
contracts with farmers for sugar beets. Probably 
5,000 acres will be contracted for with farmers near 
Winona, the price per ton ranging from $4 to $4 50. 


Building operations in Redwood Falls the coming 
season will be very active. Several fine two-story 
brick blocks are already contracted for, not to men- 
tion a goodly number of houses and other buildings. 

The Minneapolis Board of Trade is urging the con- 
struction of a third interurban line to St. Paul, by 
connecting the Minnehaha line in that city with the 
Snelling Avenue line in St. Paul, There is about a 
mile of track to be laid to make the connections. 





Building Inspector Houghton, of Minneapolis, has 
completed his report for February. One hundred and 
nineteen building permits were issued during the 
month, and the estimated cost of the proposed struct- 
ures is placed at $81,827. The report shows a marked 
improvement on the report of the corresponding 
month of last year, when the number of permits 
issued was 106 and the estimated cost $3s,110. 


A Crookston correspondent says that the prospects 
for a lively immigration this spring are better than 
they have been during any one of the past ten years, 
and that that portion of the Red River Valley will 
see a great amount of bustle, asa result of the influx 
of people. The general conditions are most favorable, 
and the constant inquiry for improved land is having 
an effect to greatly enhance the value of farm prop- 
erty thereabout, although it is now very low, com- 
pared to that in older-settled localities. 


North Dakota. 


A new elevator and warehouse are talked of for 
Cavalier. 


It is probable that a stock company will erect a new 
brick hotel in Michigan City at a cost of $10,000. 


The school population of the State is now over 81,- 
000, an increase of more than 5,000 during the past year. 


Dresden needs a new hotel. and a lady capitalist at 
Orr has so much faith in the place that she is about to 
build a hotel that will meet and satisfy all demands. 


Considerable activity in the building of new school- 
houses is noted in York. where plans for two buildings 
are now being inspected. Nebro will soon vote on 
bonds for two new schoolhouses. and Williston is 
about ready to put up one worth $10,000. 


If the erection of four or five new business blocks 
can be taken as an indication of prosperity, then Wal- 
halla is prosperous beyond doubt. It is going to bea 
busy place the coming summer, and it will keep right 
on growing and prospering so long as it retains its 
present energetic and enterprising citizens. 


Jrand Forks looks forward to another successful 
building season for 1899, especially in the line of dwell- 
ing-houses. Wholesale interests are very active, and 
in manufacturing lines there is a disposition to ex- 
pand markedly. Local business is good. An early 
spring and a favorable crop year will promote pros- 
perity in every branch of industry. 


It is hard work to pick up a North Dakota paper 
without seeing some mention of the incoming tide of 
settlers. A large number of new people have come 
into the State the past year, and more are expected 
this spring. The demand for farm lands is unusually 
good, and there are ‘also many inquiries for favorably 
located stock-ranges upon which to raise cattle and 
sheep. 


Bankers throughout the State find it difficult to loan 
money even at the present low rates of interest. This 
is not so much because there is no employment for 
money, as for the reason that the great agricultural 
community is so well to do generally that farmers 
have plenty of money of their own to operate with—a 
condition of affairs almost unprecedented in the 
Northwest. 





The Fargo Forum says that every brick laidin Fargo 
is laid with confidence. “The days of boom and experi- 
ment are over. Every day sees improvement and addi- 
tions. Fargo is the commercial center of a new em- 
pire—the business center of North Dakota. All the 
people come here, which gives the city a great retail 
trade. The wholesale trade is building up. The rail- 
road facilities are to improve. Fargo is a safe city to 
tie to.” 


South Dakota. 
Volin is going to have a new $5,000 grist-mill. 


The Masons and the Odd Fellows will each build new 
halls in Mellette. 


A fine two-story pressed-brick business block will 
be erected in Brookings at a cost of $11,000. 


Some of Milbank's men of means are preparing to 
establish a summer resort on Big Stone Lake at Hart- 
ford. It will include a hotel and other attractive 
summer-resort features. 


The Deadwood Pioneer-Times says “That Bear Butte 
District is improving in popularity among the mining 
men of the country is attested by the fact that some 
fancy prices are being offered for ground in that sec- 
tion that a few weeks ago was not considered worth 
looking after. Some good-sized mining deals have 
also started in that section within the last few weeks, 
and the discoveries of rich ore on the Norwich claim 
has helped them along more than anything else that 
could have turned up.” 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Kimball Co-operative Creamery Company held in 
Kimball recently, the secretary's report showed that 
the total milk receipts at the creamery in 1893 were 
2,866,677 pounds, as against 2,154,537 in 1897, from which 
milk 133.133 pounds of butter was made from the first- 
named amount, and 98,780 from the second. The aver- 
age price paid for four per cent mllk in 1893 was sixty- 
five cents, against fifty-seven cents for 1897. The net 
returns to patrons for 1893 were $18.959, while in 1897 
the returns amounted to $11,996. 


Probably the richest strike of free gold ever made 
in the Northern Black Hills was made a few days ago 
near Galena, about seven miles southeast of Dead- 
wood. A correspondent says that the ore istwo-thirds 
pure, and that assays on samples brought to Dead- 
wood have gone from $20,000 to $31,000 a ton gold. The 
correspondent saw some of the ore and verifies the 
statement of the strike. The oreis found in pipes and 
pockets in considerable quantities, and it is believed 
that when the rich pipes of ore are followed downa 
distance they will become larger and richer, this being 
their usual history. The strike was made only twenty 
feet from the surface, in a shaft which had been sunk 
in an old tunnel. The first panful of the dirt and 
loose gravel found in the pozskets panned out $1 50. 
Another very rich strike, made by a prospector far- 
ther north in this camp, was made about two weeks 
ago, ore being found on the surface outcroppings ofa 
well-defined ledge which assayed $1,010 a ton gold. It 
is believed that an era of rich strikes is about to be 
experienced in several camps of the Black Hills. 


Montana. 


It is currently reported that the Oregon Short Line 
will build from Monida, Mont., east into the Yeilow- 
stone Park. 


A new two-story stone business block is to be 
erected in Big Timber at a cost of $21,000. It will be 
ready for occupancy June 1. 


It is reported that the property of the Colorado 
Smelting & Mining Company at Butte has been sold 
to a New York company for $2,500,000. 


The Garnet (Mont.) News says: ‘From present indi- 
cations there will be stirring times around the Lead 
King mine within the next few months. Preparations 
are now being made to sink, and itis probable that 
when once started again it will be continued until 
great depth is attained. The west drift on the vein at 
the 100 is now about 150 feet, and while the vein has 
shown up strong all the way, the quartz carried little 
value. At present, however, there is about four inches 
of ore in the face of the drift, and the indications are 
that an ore chute of good value has been encountered. 
The east drift on the same level is at present in bo- 
nanza ore, and lots of it. The Lead King has all of 
the ear-marks of a great mine.” 


The Parrot Silver and Copper Company, with its 
usual regularity, declared another dividend of three 
per cent which was payable Feb. 18. This made a 
grand total of $2,276,898 that has been divided among 
the fortunate stockholders of thecompany. For some 
time past this company has been paying dividends at 
the rate of three per cent per month. The principal 
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mines of the company are the Parrot, Belona, and 
Original No. 6, all in the Butte District. The company 
has been doing a great deal of development work on 
the Little Minah. It has sunk a shaft 800 feet upon 
that property, and it is expected that that mine will 
in a short time be producing considerable ore. 


Montana apples are becoming almost as famous as 
Montana barley. Many carloads were shipped to East- 
ern markets last season, and the universal opinion is 
that their flavor is most delicious and their keeping 
qualities excellent. 


Oregon. 
Two men interested in the Bonanza mine, near 


Baker City, recently brought into that town 2,070 
ounces of gold. 


A good deal of building is going on in Portland just 
now, including five brick business blocks, one of 
which will cost about $50,000. 


Glass Brothers recently purchased the Vaughan 
copper mine for $40,000. The mine is situated near the 
mouth of Pine Creek, on the Oregon side of Snake 
River. 


The Black Butte quicksilver mines made their first 
shipment of quicksilver a few days since. It was con- 
signed to a New York house, and the shipment con- 
sisted of thirty flasks of the combined weight of 2.700 
pounds. 


Tabor and Godfrey, owners of the Red Boy mine, 
came in from their mine the other day, bringing hither 
for deposit in the :First National Bank gold amount- 
ing approximately to $25,000. The above sum is the 
handsome clean-up which has responded in a sunny 
stream from a thirty-days’ runof the twenty stamps 
inthe Red Boy mill. The Red Boy, which is located 
thirty miles due west of Baker City and seven miles 
from the Bonanza, which last month had a $50,000 out- 
put, is one of Eastern Oregon's most steady, prolific 
and promising gold producers. A month ago this mine 
sent to this city a clean-up of $24,000, and the work of 
adding to the world’s money metal is going on steadily 
with a strong force of miners.—B 1ker City (Ore.) Dem- 
ocrat. 


The Baker City Democrat says that mining Ceals in- 
volving large sums of money are coming on so thick 
and fast in the Baker City gold-fields that it keeps the 
paper busy recording them, and it looks very much as 


if that part of the mining world was to be the center | 
of attraction for capital during 1899. The best posted | 
and most influential promoters, and those interested | 


in any manner with the mining industry, are of this 
opinion, and the handwriting on the wall cannot be 
mistaken. One of the latest deals that has come toa 
point worthy of mention is that which involves valu- 
able Cable Cove properties, the Owl and Elephant 
claims, owned by Mr. K. P. Plowman, the prominent 
Idaho City, Idaho, mining man, who has been operat- 
ing in Baker County more or less for several years. 
Mr. Plowman has given a bond on the Owl and Ele- 
phant mines to the Twin Springs Mining Company for 
a price named in the bond of $70,000, and extensive de- 
velopment of the mines has been arranged. The Twin 
Springs Mining Company is backed by the world- 
known Stetsons, of hat manufacturing fame, and is 
the same company that recently purchased the Deer 
Lodge mine at the head of Rock Creek, west of Baker 
City, for $100,000, and upon which large development 
operations are under headway. 


Washington. 
It is announced that the Northern Pacific will have 
sixty miles of road up the Clearwater completed by 
early fall. 





The Columbia Valley Railroad Company has been 
incorporated, with Vancouver as its headquarters. It 
will build a line down the Columbia from Wallula, 
Wash. 


Fairhaven is becoming the seat of a large number of 
big industries. The latest is a consolidation of salmon- 
cannery interests under one gigantic corporation, the 
capital of which is $5,000,000, and the capacity of which 
will be by far the largest in the world. 


A carload of green onyx marble was shipped the 
other day from the quarries of the United States Mar- 
ble Company at Valley, Stevens County, to Chicago 
for building purposes. This is the first shipment of 
the kind ever made from Washington. The company 
has large orders ahead from Chicago and other East- 
ern points, and expects to do a large business. The 
stone brings 8 a cubic foot. 


A Spokane paper says: “It looks asif there will be 
more building in Spokane this summer than has been 
witnessed anywhere in the Northwest for years past. 
Architects are busy with plans for four, five, and six- 
story structures, while contractors say that they will 








We Make Investments 


secured by First Mortgages on chvice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 
lands held under foreclosure. e act as 
agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; 
attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds 
| promptly. 


_ HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 
We can make them dividend payers. 
Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., @r9"4 Forks, N.D. | 


Eatablished 1883, 
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WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents. 
WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 
PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. 


Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 
West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. 


H. E. SMITH & CO. 


Write us— 








27,600 Acres Prairie, Stock, Tim- 
ber, Fruit, Dairy and Improved 
@ Farms. State and R. R. lands in 


Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Wasbington. on easy TERMS. low interest. 


THE WESTERN COLONIZATION INVESTMENT LAND CO. 
166 East Third Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


M. DORAN & CO. 
BANKERS «»» BROKERS, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Provisions. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Direct Private Wires to all Leading Markets. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N.D. 











HENRY E 
WEBELSTAEDT 
oc Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 








the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@” Write us for Prices and Samples. 


Wernicke Elastic Bookeases 
and 
Globe Card Index Files. 


Agents for 





RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





New Maps. 

~New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph.D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Robert St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 


In Central Minne- 

00 an eap sota. WiLD Lanpbs 

$3 to $6 per acre. 

ra peg lands, $% to$20. Long time, lowipterest. Corn 
an 


tame grasses raised. Send for free circulars and 
mention this magazine. A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 








REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 


proprietor, 





Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


Merchants Hotel 


is again under the management of the well-known 


Rates: $2.0 0; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 
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have all that they can dothecoming season. The best 
part of the matter is the fact that the new blocks are 
not being built on speculation by outside capitalists. 
Instead, the money to erect them is coming from resi 

dents of the city. who have direct purposes inexpend 

ing the amount thatis required for theirconstruction. 
In great part, the funds for them are furnished by 
prosperous mining men, who have substantial faith in 
the future of the city.” Among the new buildings is 
an elegant $40,000 structure on Sprague Avenue, a big 
new Victor Hotel on Mill Street to cost about $50,000, a 
large office building on Riverside Avenue, a four-story 


block on First Avenue, two large apartment houses, 
and a good many fine residences 
A prominent lawyer, who lives in the Republic 


mining-camp, says that there are probably 200 claims 
in Republic camp, twenty of which will undoubtedly 
be dividend-paying mines inthe near future. There 
are 100claims being developed, some of them from fifty 
to 200 feet. “Of course,” he says, “we don't undertake 
to say that every corporation has a bonanza. There 
are doubtless numerous worthless claims on which 
money will be lost. Butas it is not very difficult to 
learn whether or not a claim contains gold, very little 
money is required for development in comparison 
with other mining districts throughout the country. 
We do not have to spend a fortune to learn if a prop- 
erty is valuable. The percentage of dividend-paying 
properties will, if twenty of them shall be found, be 
far greater than that of any other camp. Twenty 


mines like the Republic would make Washington the 
wonder of the world and Republic a greatcity. We 
are going to have the liveliest and wealthiest mining 
Already the 
ago the 


city in the country within two years. 
population ts 3,000, while eighteen months 
town consisted of one building. 


mines are at present on the list of shippers. Between 
January land February 15 they sent to the various 
smelters of the country 4,693 tons of ore. 


The Vancouver mine, back of Silverton. in the Slo- 


can District, B. O., has had returns from five carloads | 


of ore. The aggregate was $14,000, or about $149 a ton. 


The work on the Rossport zinc mine, near Port 
Arthur, Ont., is being pushed along. There are now 
150 men employed on the work, fourteen teams draw- 
ing the ore to the line of railway. 


A big strike is reported in the Boulder gold mine in 
the Lake of the Woods District, Ont. A solid quartz 
vein six feet wide has been found, showing pure gold 
and getting wider and richer with depth. The prin- 
ciple owner says that he would not take $400,000 for 
the property as it now stands. 


William Joel, a mining engineer from London, for- 
merly of Johannesburg, while prospecting, discovered 
a rich bed of bituminouscoal nine miles from Dawson, 
in the Northwest Territories. 
liminary grant to 240 acres of the land, and also grants 


He has secured a pre- | 


for five miles of dredging and three miles of hydraulic 


sluicing. 





The St. Eugene mine, near Moyie City, B. C., has 
been bonded to Matheson & Company, of London, 
England, for $400,000. The preliminary papers for the 
deal have been signed by the owners of the mine and 
the Vancouver representatives of the London com- 
pany. The final papers will be signed and a payment 
of $40,000 made as soon as word can be received from 
England. The St. Eugene group consists of two full 
claims, the St. Eugene and the Pierre, and two frac- 


A TRIUMPH FOR THE HOME. 


The People’s Manufacturing Company of 
Racine, Wis., has done away with the annoy- 
ances usually associated with ‘‘ironing-day.”’ 
The laundry-iron made by this company is a 





| decided improvement over anything of the 


kind in the market. For hand-laundry work 
or family use it is really indispensable, and 
every home should have one. The iron can be 
heated at trifling expense of fuel and time, and 
retains the heat for one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour. In addition to this, the surfaces 
are always free from the smut and dirt inevi- 
table with the use of almost all other irons. 


The finish given to all its parts is a most pleas- 
ing and appropriate accompaniment to its many 
points of mechanical superiority, the body, or 
shell, and side-arms being first highly polished 
and then heavily plated in nickle or copper, 
while the wooden handle is finished in its nat- 


| ural color. 


Thousands of these irons are in constant use 
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WE manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHozgs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want 


of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and 


have the reputation of making the best O[L GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Canadian Northwest. 


Five new brick blocks are projected for Rat Portage, 
Ont. 


What is thought to be decomposed gold quartz in 
considerable quantities has been found right in the | 
heart of Vancouver, B. C. 


It is reported that the Canadian Pacific will erect a 
modern depot in Rat Portage, Ont., at a cost of $150,000, 
also a new yard, roundhouse, and coal chutes. 


The electric plant on the Iron Mask at Rossland, B. 
C., was started recently and proved acomplete suc- 
Much more rapid progress will be made in the 
mine now that electricity is to be used to operate the 
drills. 


cess. 


\ syndicate of Eastern mining men, mostly from 
Montreal, have been making inquiries regarding some 
copper discoveries north of Wabigoon, in Ontario. A 
party will be sent into the region where the copper 
properties are sald toexist, to make full investiga- 
tion. 


Eli Cox has made arrangements in Grand Forks, B. | 
©., for the installation of complete bottling-works. | 
\fter making arrangements for the building of the 
factory, he left for Spokane, where the necessary ma- 
chinery for the establishment will be procured. 

It is estimated that the ore shipments already made | 
from the Slocan District, B.C., this year have yielded 
returns of over half a million dollars. Twenty-one 


tions. It is a galena proposition, running high in 


lead and comparatively low in silver, but the ore is so | 


rich that its shipping is very profitable. It is regarded 
as the principal mine of East Kootenay. 


A Kaslo dispatch says that the Alice mina, B. C., has 
been sold for $80,000 cash. The mine is situated one 
and a half miles northwest of Creston on the Crow's 
Nest Pass Railway. The property is developed by a tun- 
nel 190 feet, with a drift each way of ninety feet. Ex- 
perts, including Professor Parkes of Helena, formerly 
with the Pilot Bay smelter, estimate that there are 
6,000 tons of ore in sight. The ore body averages four 
feet wide, and assays $30. The ore will concentrate 
six in one. 





> 
STATE OF Onto, CrtTy OF TOLEDO, } 
Lucas County, f 
Frank J.Cheney makes oath that he is the senior 


8. 





| throughout the States in which they have been 





partner of the firm of F J. Cheney & Co., doing busi- | 


ness in the Oity of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, | 


and that said firm will pay the sum of one hundred 
dollars for each and every care of catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
\ A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL 
) rescany < Notary Public. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 


ee 


directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the | 


system. Send for testimonials. free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
2 Sold by druggists, 75c. 


introduced, and the fact that each iron sold 
becomes a permanent and efficient advertise- 
ment, helping in the sale of many more, is 
proof positive of their genuine worth. It is 
the intention of the manufacturers to secure, 
as fast as possible, competent parties in each 
county of the various States to act as their 
special representative, and many persons who 
are looking for something of this kind will not 
be slow in embracing the opportunity. Mail 
orders coming from localities not yet supplied 
with agents will be filled direct from the fac- 
tory, but where agents are appointed, exclusive 
territory is guaranteed to them. 
oe 

MANITOBA Mice.—During the winter hun- 
dreds and thousands of mice live in the wild 
hay-meadows of Manitoba. The long grass 





| becomes bent down by the snow, with the top 
| towards the ground, and in well-covered open- 


| 
| 
| 


ings beneath, the mice have their pathways. 


| The seeds of the grass afford excellent food. 


The mice would no doubt be very happy were 
it not that weasels sometimes invade their re- 
treats, and the marsh owl attacks the mice if 
they come to the surface. 
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’ REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARBER. T. L. SOHURMBIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


wWwrhnolesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 





ST. PAUL, ° . ° MINNESOTA. | 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Y Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 






| a sielaai 
jarReauxs, morsEsco, _ailts, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, ete., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
eet ym ~ 5 enone 
an alvanized Steel Towers. , . , , 
Railway and Contractors’Supplies. 400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SisLey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 


SAINT PAUL, 





Established 1869. 





Burlington 


Houte 


Finest Trains 
On Earth. 





Electric Lighted, 
Steam Heated, 


TO 


ST. PAUL 


AND 


CHICAGO 








' , ri A. L. EGE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


| Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 


| and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


SEABURY & CO., 


Wholesale Grocers 
and Importers, 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMDLETT (DEY GEE, 


are ra vers. 





OFFICES: 


ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Oo., 


MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326 ST PAUL, MINN 





THE CRANE & ORDWAY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


for Steam, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN) PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 








Branch Office, MINNEAPOLIS and DuLvuTH 








W.S. Fiynt, President. 
WM. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas 


| ST.PAUL 


White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
‘ BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
| AND ALL GOODS USED. BY PAINTERS. 















HAN and shveld are attached to the 

hood air spac between shield and 
wt 

Deed oF cerateaes Keane te aha 























trad? oF sia 
nits Tease Dase Noy yith highly polished, 1 

xz Cony. eMlar sea high pag Sabin Fonte te pe 
$ os Sct ‘ei nd for Sree C rons, 2¢ 





with ordin: ’ 
DiROn cSealer does not carry, 
Sole manufacturers, 









WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
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WHY HE SLEEPS ALONE. 
Jacob Newsalt is the past grand-master and a lot of 
other things in the Odd Fellows’ order. It is related 
of him that his mission in life is the ruining of hotel- 


keepers. He snores with such assertion, with such | 


absolute knowledge of how to make a noise and still 
go on sleeping, that his reputation is as broad as the 
Northwest is long. 

It is told of him, says the St. Paul Gl .be, that he very 
nearly ruined the town of Tracy, Minn., when it was 
first started. He was on the road at thattime. He 
dropped into Tracy one night and told the tavern- 
keeper that he wanted a bed all to himself. The hotel 
man told him that hecould have the room that was 
reserved for bridal parties. 

Mr. Newsalt went out and did some business, and 
when he got back to the hotel he wanted to go to bed 
atonce. He was sent up to the sparsely-furnished 
bridal-chamber, and there he found a big railroad 


man in bed,snoring as though he were being paid for it. | 


“I took a look at him.” said Mr. Newsalt, ‘and con- 
cluded that I could beat 
him. I went to bed. In two 
minutes I was asleep. In 
ten minutes that fellow 
was down-stairs in front 
of the stove in the office. 

The next morning! was 
introduced to him, and he 
not only refused to shake 
hands with me, but pro- 
posed to give me a beating. 
It seems that he was acon- 
ductor on a freight-train, 
and when he went to sleep 
in the caboose the rumble 
of the train was lostin the 
fog of his snore. He was 
sore,and he told so much 
about the fellow he met at 
Tracy, that ever since then 
I have never been able to 
get a room ina hotel on the 
floor on which anybody 
else slept.” 

WE 
THE WONDER OF IT. 


The “Philistine” of the 
St. Paul Globe says that 
once upon a time a party of 
Republicans were gathered 
together in a hall in the 
Endicott Building, St.Paul, 
where the members of the 
g. 0. p. are wont to go when 
they feel disposed to cut up 
a little political pie. One 
of those present told a 
story something after this 
sort: 

“When I was in Washing- 
ton, last spring, I was told 
of a certain Western Con- 





AN EMBARRASSING INTERRUPTION. 


enthusiasm was at fever heat, for the Agricultural 
College boys were bent on mopping up the ground 
with the high school athletes. The championsof each 
were out in full array, and the dudes with the big cane 
and a liberal display of ribbons were especially active. 
In order to encourage their favorites, the college yell 
was given by the rival clans. The first to start the 
circus was the granger boys, whose cry was something 
like this: 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Whoare we? Weare! Weare! 
Don’t you see? A.G.O.” 

Now, whether Harry was unduly favorable to the 
other parties or was disgusted with the manner in 
which the yell was executed, history does not record; 
but the facts are that, almost before the dinky-raw- 
raw boys had finished, he opened out in a way that did 
full justice to hisability. His improvised call was 
something after this fashion: 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Erin go Braugh! Ky Yi! Ky 
Yi! Eatdog! Eatdog! Who—are—we!” 

It was some time before the crowd recovered from 
the effect. A few of the more enthusiastic attempted 
to give the yell again, but it lacked very much in 
volume. Harry let loose a point or two, and repeated 
his own formula ina way to make some of the long- 
haired knights of the gridiron pause. There was 
supreme silence for some time, until an exceedingly 
venturesome youth mustered up courage to begin his 
little song. He got no further than the second word; 
for Harry joined in, and, for all the listeners knew, he 


- 


gressman who, arriving on “TI,” said the orator, ‘aman American of the good old stock, rooted deep in the 


” 


his first Congressional ex- soil—— 
perience, went into the 


“The only stock lever heard of that rooted deep in the soll,”’ said the farmer 


Capitol at the wrong door, in the audience, “was hogs." 


and wound around in the 
basement until late in the afternoon before he finally 
found his way intothe Halls of Congress. Thunder- 
struck by the grandeur of the hall of the House of 
Representatives, the new Congressman gazed around 
him with gaping mouth 

“*T wonder,’ he soliloquized, ‘how I ever got here. 

“Two years later the same Congressman, returning, 
walked straight up the main stairs to the Represent- 
ative hall and proceeded to his old seat. Casting upon 
the diffident new members scattered about him a 
glance of withering contempt, he murmured: 

“*Il wonder how in—— these fellows ever got here!'” 


Be 


THE HOO-HOO YELL. 


’ 


The Mississippi Valley Lumberman says that Harry 
Collins, a popular Minneapolis lumber salesman, has 
a peculiar accomplishment that one not well ac- 
quainted with him would never suspect. In ordinary 
conversation he has a mild, soft voice peculiarly 
adapted to hypnotizing retailers into giving orders 
for sash and doors. But those same vocal chords are 
capable of much more heroic and grand efforts. When 
occasion permits, he can let loose a few bars which 
will do credit to a steam calliope. 

One day last summer Harry was in Fargo. Football 


was the only one. This seemed to have settled the 
question, and the balance of the game might have 
easily been mistaken for a quaker-meeting, had it not 
been for the antics of the players in the field. 


SS 
A WASHINGTON JUSTICE ON “BUSINESS.” 
According to the Yakima (Wash ) Herald, that thriv- 
ing town hasa justice of the peace who will be re- 
nowned as a marrying justice, and his services be 
sought from afar. He isa thorough believer in news- 
paper advertising, and his advertisement reads: 


IF A MAN'S IN LOVE, 

That's his business. 
IF A GIRL’S IN LOVE, 

That's her business. 


IF THEY CONTEMPLATE MATRIMONY, 
That's my business. 
THOMAS TALL, 
Justice of the Peace. 
P.S.—I always reserve the right to kiss the 
bride. Terms liberal. Time given if desired. 
Wood taken in part payment. . 





es —— 


| Few people have ever seen such wheat | | 





as is used in the manufacture of 


“Wew Prague 
: Flouring Mill Co., 


Seal of == 





It comes from the fa- 
mous “Big Woods” re- 
gion which produces the 
No. 1 hard timber wheat 
which we grind exclu- 
sively. 

Every sack or barrel 
is guaranteed to be the 
finest flour you ever 
used, or your money re- 
funded. 


If your grocer does 
not keep it, send us his 
name and your order, 
and we will see that you 
are supplied. | 
































like 





upon a 
musical instru- \ 
x 
ment need tuning os. 
up when lax from 
overwork or strain. This tone is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
MalrExttad 


The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 
ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
gestion and makes you 
hearty and strong. 
Sold by All Druggists. 


ALFRED MILLER, 
Portrait Photographer 
TO 


Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 
Plates and Films. 


Price List of Enlargements on Eastman’s Platino 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted on cardboard: 


8x10, 75e; 10x12, 85e; 11x14,$1; 14x17, $1.25; 16x20, $1.75; 
18x22, $2.25; 20x24, $2.75. 
Fancy mounts or stretcher from 15 to 20 cents extra. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 
return expressage. ALFRED MILLER, 


771 Wabasha St., St. PauL, MINN., 
Just above new capitol. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S —s 


Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 

end your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium List. No money r uired. 
BLUINE CO, Box 31g Concord Junction, Mass. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


: FOOT, SCHULZE & CO.; 
SEEDS. —e QTasL BEAM 
oo Boots and Shoes, 


Northern Grown and Tested. | 5.4 sui wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, ine. | APChitectural 


Clover, Timothy, | and other 
Millet, Seed Corn, Iron Work. 


Low Prices, 
AND ALL FIELD SEEDS. w i rices Quick Deliveries 
$+ 


JAMESON & HEVENER, Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. constantly in stock. | ST. PAUL. MINN. 























MINN. 





Trains 


CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, 
Des Moines, 
Omaha, 
Denver, 
Kansas City. 











PLANT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS FURNITURE CO., AT MINNEAPOLIS, 


For LOW RATES and other infor- 
mation, address 


A. B. CUTTS, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











| “a 
The Acme Kitchen Cabinet. 


FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 





M7 a 


ELK LAUNDRY CO., 


51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 





WHOLESALE CROCERS, 





For sale by all furniture dealers at $20. If your loca] 








Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves ST. PA U ss M 1 N N . dealer does not have itin stock ask him to order it 
of our unexcelled facilities. Our descriptive circulars can be had at your local 
Superiog work. P Sotieintee peteas, A}ucge poompt. furniture store. oa o- 

owels furnis offices at low rates. 
Give usa trial and be convinced. Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. | rhe Minneapolis Furniture Co., 


Telephone 268. Henry GRUNHAGEN, Mgr. Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DISCOVERED ON A FarmM.—A rancher near 
Cheney, Wash., was plowing one of his fields, 
not long ago, when his plow turned up a big 
piece of quartz with streaks of dark ore and some 
shining particles of galena running through it. 
A test of some of the decomposed quartz showed 
$160 in silver to the ton. 





MONTANA NUGGETS A gold nugget weigh- 
ng over sixteen ounces and worth about $300 
was found by a miner in Bivens Gulch, Mon- 
tana, a few months ago. Bivens Gulch is in 
Madison County, where many rich finds have 
been made. Such a nugget would make a very 
uncomfortable pocket-piece, but the majority 
of men would try to worry along with it with- 
out much compulsion. 


Vast Coat Deposits.—A Missouri coal ex- 


pert says that the Carbon County coal-fields in | 


Montana comprise one of the greatest coal de- 
posits he ever saw. He thinks it at least fifty 
miles square, and estimates that it contains 
250,000,000 tons, which, at $1.50 a ton, which is 


the lowesi price that could be placed upon the 


coal, would yield to Carbon County the neat 
sum of $375,000,000. The coal is not the best 
bituminous coal he has seen, but it is better 
than that generally found in the West. His 


opinion is that it contains fifty-five per cent of 


volatile matter, twenty per cent of fixed car- | 
bon, fifteen per cent ash, and twelve per cent | 
of moisture, which is close to theassays. Five | 


thousand miners will be working there, he says 
within three years. 

CORNERING THE EGG MARKET IN SKAGWAY. 

A shrewd dealer bought up all the eggs in 
Skagway, recently, and thus cornered the mar- 
ket, the merchants having sold their entire 
stocks to him under the false impression that 
a carload of eggs was coming in from the more 
southern markets and that, in consequence, 
eggs would go down. The next day the inhab- 
itants of Skagway had no eggs, and there en- 
sued a scramble that at once advanced the 
price four cents a dozen. The man who cor- 
nered the market got his supply for twenty-six 
and twenty-eight cents a dozen and sold them 
for thirty, thirty-two, and as high as sixty cents 
a dozen. 


FOUND IN THE FROZEN NortTu.—A North 
Dakota man who is nowin Alaska says that 
red currants, raspberries, moss-berries, cran- 
berries, and huckleberries grow there in abund- 
ance, and the moss-covered mountains are cov- 
ered with fruit in thesummer. It is the land 
of flowers. Trout, salmon and whitefish are in 
all the lakes and streams, and are easily caught. 
Bear, moose, caribon, and goats are there in 
plenty, but they have been hunted a good deal, 
and this has driven them back into the mount- 
ains. ‘*We havea small bird here,’’ he says, 
“called the mosquito. They are the size of 
humming-birds, and have bills on them the 
size of grandpa’s walking-stick. Whenever you 
pitch camp, one of them comes in and informs 
you that he is grandad of that section of coun- 
try. He touches you up with his pointer. He 
then goes out and gets his people to come in 
with him. Bring some mosquito netting with 
you when you come to Alaska.”’ 











© @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e@ 


HIGH GRADE ————_ 


‘Pants 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter’s Materials. 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN, 








Is ahead of all others, 
And so is our 


NANSEN 


ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


No. 3,.per Doz. pairs, $12. | 
No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15: 
No 5, per Doz. pairs, $18 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Go., 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. 





There are Reasons Why 
The “PAMILY” 
Laundry Iron 1a 

Is the best on the Market 


Why they are Reasons. 





Four Reasons. 


It is Heated with Cores 
With less expense of time and fuel. 
The surfaces are never soiled or marred 
The Shell is Re versible 
The 447 one schoote while the under 
one in use. A much larger per- 
centage of the heat is used. A com- 
plete set of smoothers and a polisher 
; can be contained in the one iron. 
The Polishe ris Curve d 
The full amount of pressure and fric- 
tion is centralized, doing far better 
work with less strength. 
The Handle is Cool 
No possibility of burning hands and 
fingers. 
Exclusively manufactured by 


PEOPLE’S MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 0, RACINE, WIS. 


Sore EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 




















FINE ONYX AND MARBLE 


SODA WATER APPARATUS. 
21 South Fourth St., MINNEAPOLIS 


Send for Catalogue. 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere See to it that 
~~ buy from reliable manu- 

cturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Ma chine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
nm appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HoME 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on ————_ centers, thus reducing friction to 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onanor, Mass. Bostow, Mass. 28 Umiow Square, N.¥ 
Curcago, Its. St. Louis, Mo. DaLias 
San Francisco, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 
W. F. ELWESS, { $004 th St. ¢ St- Paul, Minn, 


Twin City Church Organ Factory. 


JOHN ROHN, 


Proprietor, 
BUILDERS OF... 


Church, 
Chapel and 
Concert 


PIPE ORGANS 


of the 
Improved and 
Modern System. 
Repairing and Tuning 


Five Years’ Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 
Office and Factory: 
1173-1183 University Av., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


























MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 
SPECIALTIES. 
Bepping Ix Plates, Lifting Screws, 

ings, well Pins. 
Flask Clamps, Pattern Letters 
and Figures, Chaplets, Fillet 
Cutters. 956 Lake St., Milwaukee. 











ANDREW FKOPPHERUD, 


Manufacturer of 


WELL-DRILLING MACHINERY, and TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 
Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. 


Send for catalogue. 
Cor. BARCLAY & MADISON Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
PARKER RUSSELL 


A SHORT BUT INTERESTING STORY. |‘ Mining and Mannfacturing Co., 


Subject: R. R. MILK CANS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Three years ago we made our first Milk Cans. | FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
At that time we offered one line only: The Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. Specialties i in Fire Clay Goods 


The next year we added a heavier line known as ‘‘The Wisconsin R. R. Milk Cans.”’ 

We place these in competition with the so-called Iowa or Dubuque Pattern. l 

This year we have added the New Elgin R. R. Milk Cans; a line which is unequaled for strength, 
weight and beauty. 

We started to make Milk Cans on a large scale in an entirely original way, and have succeeded 
far beyond our expectations. 

Last year we sold over 50,000 Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. 

Milk Cans are only one of the many articles we manufacture, and we can therefore handle the 
business on a very close margin. 

If you want to know all about our Milk Cans, write us; it will be a pleasure to inform you fully. 

We are prepared to furnish Milk Cans of all kinds for all parts of the U.S 

Write us before you place your contract. 


KIECKHEFER BROTHERS COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


MILWAUKEE, W1SCONSIN. | Designed by the Northern Pacific 2. B. 


a 











| Bis 4 
' J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


Signal Oil Co, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 
16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Marine Engines, ¢ to 4 horse-power. 
Stationary to 20 u.-P. 


PIERCE ENGINE OCo., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 





SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 








OWNERS AND OPERATORS ’ || The Most Perfect ¢ ylinder Lubricant 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. Known to Railway Men. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, Louis, MO. 5 
In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 





mileage of this country. 
More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 


by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 
bined. 


== Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 














FOR INTERIORS, EXTERIORS AND FLOORS. CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 
DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 

MURPHY VARNISH Co., | CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: 

NEWARK. ® BOSTON. ® CLEVELAND. ® ST. LOUIS. @ CHICAGO. |, ee at 
THE HARYRY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, | 

CHICAGO VARNISH CO, “Sacsxaeces IRON GLAD PAINT 60. 
9 | OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, Ou10. 
| No. 1, Rossie Red. No.3, Brown Purple. 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, \, 
PHILADELPHIA. th, ss 


“2, Light Brown. “ 4, Brown. 








Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, ’ 725 Marquette : Building, Chicago, 
“ 


Strom Clamp Frog. _ (Patented.) 


“Strom’’ Clamp Frogs; ‘‘Channel and Transit”’ Split Switches; ‘‘Banner,’”’ ‘‘Mark,’’ ‘‘Globe,”’ ‘‘Flag’’ and ‘‘Axel’’ Switch Stands; “Samson” 
Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; ‘‘Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; “Monitor”? Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; ‘Roller’’ Rail 
Benders; “Ball, ”* “TInion”’ and ‘‘Perfection’’ Track Drills. 


THE CHLEBRATED COMMON SENSE SLEIGHS. 
































We manufacture the original and only genuine Sleds of the abovename. B.F %*H.L. SWEET CO., Pond du Lac, Wis. 
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A defective hammock has caused many fond lovers | 


to fall out 


Never eat pie with your fingers; eat it with your | 


mouth. 


A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is going abroad | 


in a strong, iron frame 


Gotrox—"I paid $5,000 for that work of art.” 


Friend—"Great Scott! 
Mr. Brown 
make up gowns, capes, etc., for ladies out of their own 


skins 


My doctor says I ought to lead an active life.”’ 
Well ust marry my wife's sister; she'll keep 
you on the jump.” 


say 


They say it is dangerous to go into the water after a 
But, then, who expects to find a hearty 
meal in the water? 


hearty meal. 


He—“If I pressed you to tell me if you loved me, 
what would you do?" 

She Let you keep on pressing." 
Flasherly—‘'I hate to play poker with that doctor,” 
Dasherly—‘‘Why’s that, old man?” 
Flasherly—He wants $2 every time he’s:called.’ 


PRECOCIOUS REASONING. 
Johnny (who has just been scolded) 
bad, mamma?’ 
Mamma—"Yes, Johnny; you are a very bad boy.” 
Johnny (reflectively ‘Well, anyhow, you ought to 
be glad I'm not twins.” 


“Am I really so 


When a man gets up inthe morning, he grumbles if 
his breakfast is not ready; butif he goes fishing, he 
doesn't mind waiting all day for a bite. 


First Boy—“We've got a baby up to our house.” 
Second Boy—“H'm! What er that? My father’s 
going to get me a four-bladed jackknife.” 


During an examination a medical student was asked: 
“When does mortification set in?” 
“When you propose and are rejected,” he replied. 


“What ought to be done with a deadlock?” asked Mr. | 


Manchester. 


“Why not try a skeleton key?” suggested Mr. North- | 


side. 


“I would go to the end of the world for you!” he ex- | 
| you absolutely refuse to accept the legacy bequeathed 


claimed passionately. 
“I’m sure I wish you would,” she answered, coldly, 
“and then jump off.” 


Wigwag—'‘He spends his nights now trying to read 
his friends’ hands.” 

Johnson—‘‘Gone in for palmistry, eh?” 

Wigwag—“No; poker.” 


Dauber—“I say, Chauncey, is your picture in the | 


Academy a success?’ 
Chauncey—That’s what Iam wondering. Someone 
said it was worth the price of admission.” 


Is thata solid gold frame?” | 
: a oa | Adam and Eve. 


furrier, begs to announce that he will 


Hooligan—“‘Fhwat is th’ matter with your face?” 
O'Rourke—“Oi wor thrown from my carriage; but, 


| bedad, it tuk th’ condoocthor an’ motorman, the both 
of thim, to do it.” 


“IT wonder if that tale of the tortoise and the hare 


was so?” remarked the garrulous boarder. 
“Naw!” said the Sparkling Wit. 


mock-turtle and false-hare story.”’ 


Diggs—‘‘Do you believe it possible to heal merely by | 


the touch?” 
Briggs—“Sure! A physician recently ‘heeled’ him- 
self by touching me for fifty dollars.” 


“They say that a carrier pigeon will go farther than 


any other bird,” said the boarder, between bites. 


“Well, I think I'll have to try one,” said the land- 


“T notice that a chicken doesn't go far.” 


lady. 


Harry (who had eaten his apple)—‘‘Mabel, let’s play 
You be Eve, and I'll be Adam.” 
Mabel—“All right.” ‘ 

Harry—"Now, you tempt me to eat your apple.” 


His parents christened him Marmaduke 
When he was an infant, dimpled and sweet; 
But his toes turn in and his legs bow out, 
And the boys now call him “Crooked Pete.” 
Beggar (pathetically)—‘‘Ah, mister! 
worse dan havin’ no home ter go ter?” 
Citizen (unsteadily)—“Nozzin’, my frien’ (hic); noz- 


| zin'—’cept havin'a home that you've (hic) got to go to.” | 


Wardly—“Reputation is a good deal like a linen | 
} suit.” 


Domby—“ How's that?” 


“Why, when you undertake to wash it, it always | 


shrinks the wrong way.”’ 


“Pap,” said the youngest son, “is they any other cure 
for snake-bite ‘cept whisky?” 

“Who cares to know whether there is or not?” re- 
torted Colonel Hankthunder. “What’s the use of 
asking such durn fool questions?” 

“Father,” confessed the callow youth, ‘I have mar- 
ried her. Weare twosouls with but asingle thought.” 

“Well, you've gained something. A single thought 
isn't so many, but itis one more than l ever knew you 
to have before,” the honest dad replied. 


“I think Iam in love with that girl. When 


Charlie 
she comes around I get three new diseases.’ 

Ben—‘What are they?” 

Charlie—"Palpitation of the heart, ossification of 
of the head, and paralysis of the tongue.” 

Lawyer—“Where did he kiss you?” 

Pretty Defendant—“In the mouth, sir.” 

Lawyer—“No, no! You don’t understand. 
where were you?” 

Defendant (blushing)—‘In his arms, sir.” 


I mean, 


“Ah, drinking again?” remarked Mrs. Smeddle, as 
she entered the room justin time to catch her lord in 
the act. 

“Only engaged in the annexation of Jamaica, 
plied Smeddle, as he pourd out a glassful. 


“My wife locks the front door, and then I lock 


Weed 
it.” 
Reed—‘‘What’s that for?” 
Weed—“I don't propose to have her get me out of a 
warm bed to go down and see if she has locked it.” 
About this season of the year 
The shop girl gets her missive dear: 
“The rose is red, 
The violet's blue, 
You love me 
And I'll love-you.”’ 
But when the sex is masculine, 
One often sees this valentine: 
“The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue, 
Please come and pay 
Your IO U.” 


“I understand, then,"’ remarked the lawyer, “that 


you in your wife's will ?” 

“That's right! This is the first chance I’ve ever had 
to oppose my wife's will, and I'll be dingedifI don’t do 
itl” 


Agriculturist (to season ticket holder in train)— 
“You don’t have no ticket?” 

Season Ticket Holder—‘“‘No; I travel on my good 
looks.” 

Agriculturist (after critically looking him over)— 
“Well, I hope you'll scuse me, but I'll bet a dollar you 
ain't going very far.” 
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Albert L..Calder,E% 
Providence, R.I, 
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GT. PAUL Jobbers all sell 
WHITE CROSS 


Macaroni, Vermicelli, Spaghetti, 


| The only Macaroni made in Minnesota (the land of 


No.1 hard). Also 


White Cross Farina in 1 Ib. Packages. 
* 


Manufactured by 
Italian Macaroni & Vermicelli Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and hence offer 
1 Pkg. 135 Day Radish, lve 
1 Pkg. Early Ripe Cabbage, lc 
1 “ Karliest Red Beet, lve 
1 Long Lightn'’g Cucumber l0c 
1 “ Salzer’s Best Lettuce, i 
1 California Fig Tomato, 
1 Early Dinner Onion, : 
3 Brilliant Flower Seeds,__ 1c 
Worth $1.00, for 14cents, $10 
Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this notice & 14c 
ostage. We invite your tradeand 
now when you once try Salzer’s 
seedsyouwill never get alongwith- 
», outthem. Onion Seed GS8c, and 
pupaib. Potatoes at $1.70 
=" a Bbi. Catalog alone dc. No, 310 
OHN A, SALZER SEED C€0O., LA CROSSE, Wis, 








INVESTED INA... 
PostaL CARD 


will bring you our new 
CATALOGUE 
FREE OF CHARGE =< 
Two U.S. Patent 


Ss: 
7 New Felten Foot and Slip Socket. 
DOERFLINGER sors in °° 














ACTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
for “The Story of the Philippines,” by Murat 
Halstead, commissioned by the Government as Official 
Historian to the War Department. The book was 
written in army camps at San Francisco, on the Pacific 
with General Merritt, in the hospitals at Honolulu.in 
Hong Kong, inthe American trenches at Manila, in the 
insurgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the deck of the 
olrmpie with Dewey, and in the roar of battle at the 
fallof Manila. Bonanza for agents. Brimful of origin- 
overnment photographers on the 
w prices. Big profits. Freight 
aid. Oredit given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
ks. Outfit free. ddress, H. L. Barber, Gen Mgr., 
356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


sone EYES Dy [SAACAOMPSONS EYE WATER 


of every description. Cat'lg free. 
RubberGoods Edwin Mercer & Co., Toledo, 0. 


al pictures taken by 
spot. Large book. 
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HE WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL, 


Owned and operated by the 
LAND & RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 


This hotel is operated with the view of making it the most attractive 
hostelry in the Northwest, to which end no expense has been spared to make it 
complete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 
being the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur- 
ing which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 
hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 
tendants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 
an elegant home. 

Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 
it offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 
hay fever or malaria. Convenient to all svreetcar lines and principal business 
houses. 
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‘THE EUCLID,’’ SUPERIOR, WIS. 


HE EUCLID HOTEL is near the water and railway stations. It is 
steam-heated, electric lighted, and thoroughly modern. The best 
place in the country for the relief of hay fever and malaria. Rates, 

$10 per week and upwards. 


BE PROGRESSIVE. 


and come north for the summer. Try the Lake 
Superior climate, and keep cool and grow vigorous. 


SUPERIOR, WI1S., .. . 


at the head of the largest body of fresh water on 
the globe, is the place to recuperate one’s health. 
Give up going to professional resorts. 
Trout Fishing, Lake Fishing, Hunting and Aquatic Sports Abound. 
THH HUCLID,. SUPERIOR, WIS. 
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pStinehouse 
Ir Brakes. 


STANDARD 





OF THE 


WORLD.... 





Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Our 
General Catalogue 


and 
9 o 
Buyers Guide 
HAS Over 800 pages, 
Over 14,000 illustrations, 
50,000 descriptions of goods: 
Weighs nearly 3 pounds 


AND QUOTES 


Wholesale Prices to Consumers 


On everything they wear or use. 


This book is free. It costs 21 cents postage to 
send it. We want you to have one. Send 15 cENTs 
to partly pay postage or expressage, and we'll 
send you a copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & 60. 


111 to 120 Michigan Ave., 
Cor, Madison St., 


CHICAGO. 
@@ Originators of the Catalogue Business. 














W. J. HESS, Pres. & Treas. Cc. W. ENDRESS, Sec’y 


MANITOWOC 
Steam Boiler Works. 


Build: ‘Ss OT 


Marine, Stationary and 
Locomotive Boilers, 
ALSO 
Structaral Iron 
and Repair Work. 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Perfection in Sliding Blinds 


=| Geo. Poppert's Improved Patent 
i) WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 


are the most perfect v~r blinds in 
the market. Simple and durable in 
construction, so that no part can get 
out of order. No SPRINGS. Works 
like a sash on weights. Elegant in 
appearance, practical in every detail. 


Also wee Floors and Borders 
and Embossed Mouldings. 


Write for circulars. 
GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Isolated Plants a 
specialty. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

88 East 5th St.,- 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. 8. A. 

















Get Your 
CHANDELIERS 
for Lighting 
At the FACTORY. 


We Make ALL KINDS. 


CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 


431 CHESTNUT 8T., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Yaev Ane Aes 


Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER OO., 
98, 100, 102 East Seventh St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturere of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 
SbELLs, 





of the best and purest 


Genuine Bell 





® Chimes and Peals. 














Northern Pacific Railway. 








GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. CraiG, Asst. Genl. Ticket Ast eatbees St. Paul, Minn. 
, D. CaaRmLrTor, Asst. Genl. Pas 
orrison street, Cor. Portland, Ore. 


265 

W. F. Munsnon, Geni. 

9 Broadway, New York on 
. FoGArRTY, Genl. Agt.. — be lark 8t., 


F.H 
T. K. Stare er, Genl. ah. dat, © ‘ ass. Dept., 

et street, San Franciico, Cal. 
A. D. Epaas, Geni. * 


ye 
Cor. Main and hay streets, Helena, Mont. 
W. H. MERRIAM, Acting Ge Eh, AOR, cncteoses Butte, Mont. 
- A. Bva, Genl. Agt. Bpalding House,” Duluth, —— 
wr Ast., Manitoba Hotel, ;Winni 
.- 925 Pacific Ave. Tacoma, ¥ 
"let &Yesler Aves. Seattle, Wash. 


D. Grass, Geni. Agt ~ Riv. & How. Sta, Spokane, Wash. 
F CO. “JACKSON, meet _— eee Raed oot Pupector —— 
J.@. Born, Ge L. Agt.., DOPOt. 00. ccccce- 


n. Wallace, | 
OscaB VANDERBILT, Ey A 5th & Robert, Bt. Paul. 
G. F. MONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minnea ~ ie 
F.C. BA BORMB... coccccesccccocccescoss 
Q. F. Comnap, Ticket Agt..-- Union Depot, Duluth, inn. 


¥. C. Satur, Gen. Freight De 
- “> ow New York City. 


RB. H. Forustsn, Genl. Ast ipreighs t Dept., 
638 Market Btreet, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 








OOFA 
DALSELL, Genera 


J.O. DALSBLL, General Office.............. 

F. M. FaAIRBANEK....19 Misolies Block, sceseem fies 

H. K. Cos, 5th & Robert Sta..............- 

Go Wo CIN < oc d0es. 000ddecoccccccscoste 

C. BE. Lana, Manitoba Hotel............... Wwinnipone — 

DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 

H. W. SwEer........ 230 Wash in street, Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Rocurs, Jn..... 47 8. yt Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tos. Hurrr..... 116 8t. Peter ys =e. < Se 

Le 9) aa 11 18 Carnegie Bi Bide... de, Pittabusgh, Pa. 
B. C. SCHOEN........ le Bi 

Jno. BE. TURNSR...... 42 Jac bittaburgh, Pe 

W. iH. WHrrTakegr.....153 pty poets 3 Mich. 

P. H. NOBL......... Sixth and a rade 8t. Lo Mo. 

Guo. W. Jonns, 503 W. Moines, Iowa. 

J. J. Famry...33 Carew Bidg., Sth and vine, Cincinnati, O 

C. C. MORDOUGH........... 377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. G. LEMMOR......... 208 South Clark street. Chicago; Ti. 

Guo. W. MOCASKBY......... 83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 

Guo. D. ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, ‘Bt. Paul, 

Bis EE 0 004s nc sctccccesecececcwesccseteess Portland, 

B. L. BAYBURE Portland, Ore. 

L@. ‘ORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Pasl, Mina. 


MANMAF' 
CHAS. &. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt.. St, Paul, Mina. 





All Coal Fresh Mined. 





We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
A. W. HORTON, Mer. 


41 East Fourth St. (Cor. Cedar), St. Pau, Mixx. 





Fine Wood Flooring, 


Wood Carpet, 
Parquet Floors, 
Moore’s Wax. 


Send for 
Ilkustrated Catalogue. 


E. B. MOORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








48-50 RANDOLPH ST., - - 


| 4 
FOR FULL INFORMATION © regard to any particular | - 
| section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
| tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
| following agents: 





MILBRADT 


Rolling Shelf Ladders 


They are the Latest Improved, 
_ the Most Durable, the Neatest 
and Most Easily Operated 

OFIANY ON THE MARKET. 


They are used in shoe stores, 
hardware stores, and for all 
high shelving. 


Write for CATALOGUE! 
manufacturer, 


JOHN CALANDER, 
148 E. 8th St., St. Paul, Minn. 





to the 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
Chotoest and best of Out Flowers. 
Srecracrres:{ Artistic Floral Work. 





_| S_commiss ENGINES. § 








: | PEE V VILTER MPG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER C@., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Spectalty 

















ea 
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Charles H. Besly & Co. ,10-12 N. Canal St., Chicage” Wl. ULS.A. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY CoO., 
Dealers in 
Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, 
Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 
NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY, 


Gomplote Steam-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
furnished. Consulting Engineers. Tel. Main 889. 


125-127 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Louis E. Vogel, Prop. 








LEWIS 
GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Adapted 
for all purposes. 
Simple, Economical, 
Durable. 

Send for Catalogue. 
J, THOMPSON & SOK’S 
FG. CO., 
Bxwvorit, WISCONSIN. 
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